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BOOKS: FOR THE TEACHER'S LIBRARY 
Bliss’s Historyin the Elementary Schools $0.80 Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching 
By W. F. BLISS, B.S. M. L. (Branson) $1.00 
Dean and Head of the Department of History, By DAVID P. PAGE, Edited by E. €. BRANSON 
State Normal School, San Diego; Cal. Some- Georgia State Normal School. 
time Teaching Fellow in History, University : | 
So Sertornis. Painter's Great Pedagogical Essays 1.25 | 
Butler's Education in the United States 2.50 By F. V. N. PAINTER. A MDD y 
by NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER ‘mete “ig dle 
Edited by Professor of Pedagogy, Roanoke College. 
President of Columbia University. 
Chamberlain's Standards in Education, Roark’s Psychology in Education 1.00 
including Industrial Training 1.00 Method in Education 1.00 
Dean and Professor of Education, “Throop By RURIC N. ROARK, Ph.D 
- Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Cal. Cate P : ident 3 : K ‘sy State No 
Dinsmore’s Teaching a District Scheo! 1.00 mal Schonk o ee nrerecky. Sime. sor 
Training of Children 1.00 
By JOHN WinT DINSMORE, A. M. Stamper’s Textbook on the Teaching of 
Professor of Pedagogy and Dean of the Arithmetic 1.00 
Normal School of Berea College, Berea, Ky. By ALVAH WALKER STAMPER, Ph. 0. 
Farnswerth’s Education Through Music 1.00 Head of the Department of Mathematics, 
By CHARLES HUBERT FARNSWORTH State Normal School, Chico, Cal 
Associate Professor of School Music, Teach- af 
ers’ College, Columbia University. White's Elements of Pedag yet. 1.00 
Gillette's Vocational! Education 1.00 Art of Teaching A, ty 1.00 
By JOHN M. GILLETTE Schoe! Management Wy % 1.00 
Professor of Sociology, University of North Dakota. By E. €. WHITE, A.M. LL D. A oY ‘* 
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is shown in several ways. 


THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


studies. Order a copy of 


SOU RES-EDWwaRnDs 


Paper, 25 cents 


Cloth, 50 cents 


New England Publishing Company 





6 Beacon St., 





Boston, Mass. 


One sign is the great increase in the sale of “JUKES-EDWARDS.” Doctor Winship’s 
story of the Edwards family is without parallel in studies of heredity. 
Study of the “Jukes” 


His comparison of this story with the 
family up to 1878 made by R. L. Dugdale lends an interest and significance to both 











Graduates are sought for to fill lucrative positions, 


Spend Three Weeks of Your Vacation at One of the 


SUMMER SCHOOLS of the 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of NORMAL METHODS 
The Twenty-Fourth Annual Session Will be Held this Summer 


You will fiad there practical and inspiring courses in the teaching of public school music and drawing 





Retr tale wrod WILLIAM M. HATCH 
July 15 to Aug.5 |  221-Columbus Avenue, Boston 


_ Western Session, ) BUSINESS MANAGER, 
No aie: ti Lone ; FRANK 0. FARR 
5 July 13.31 } 623 South Wabash Ave.., Chicago 
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Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thoreugh 


Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 
‘ 


Furnishes employers with these thoronghly 
trained and competent office assistants free of 
charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal 
department which adequately equips for commer- 
cial teaching positions. There is a large demand 
for well equipped commercial teachers. The 
positions pay attractive sala¢ies. 


Write, call or telephone for further information 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 











THE WORLD BOOK CORNER 


: : 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY IDEA 
| IN EDUCATION | 


Measures the efficiency ofthe individual and fits | 
| the instruction to his measured needs without 
| breaking up the class group. Individual efficiency 
is increased, the teacher's labor is lightened and the 
| Jock step is abolished. All of this and more is done 
in the Four Operations of Arithmetic by the use of 


Courtis Standard Practice Tests Now Ready 
PRACTICE TESTS 


A series of 48 lessons or pads, each pad contain- 
ing 50 copies.of onelesson. One each of the 48 pads 
constitute a set. List price per pad, 15 cents. 


STUDENT’S RECORD 


A pad containing two Daily Record sheets, and 
a Graph sheet for each of the 48 lessons, together | 
with instruction for using. List price, 15 cents. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 


A 32-page pamphlet containing all the necessary 
instructions for the teacher for handling all the ma- 
terials of the Courtis STANDARD PRACTICE 
TESTS. List price, 25 cents. 


Special. For experimental purposes, the com- 
plete outfit is offered at special prices, on condition 
that results of tests be reported to the author or 
publishers for study in their department of efficiency, 
measurement, and standardization. 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY | 
YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


























WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Wibat They Say of Us 


From a New England College President : 

We are very well pleased with Mr. N—— and I hope he will 
wear well, e are indebted to you for recommending him. 
From a New York Teacher: 

l appreciate your efforts in my behalf and can only say that 
I wish I had enrolled with you sooner. 

From a Massachusetts Teacher: 


I thank you heartily for your prompt attention. It is just 
a week since I joined your Agency. Every one of my friénds 
shall hear of your Agency, and I shall use all my influencé to 
have them join it. 


From a Maine High School Principal: 


Now, I frankly tell you that I haven't much use for agen- 
cies, but there was something about your business methods 
in our recent dealing that appeaied to me. 


From a Connecticut Grammar Master: 


I wish I had been in your hands earlier In my work as a 
teacher. I shall always remember the way in which you 
have done all you could toaid me. 


Register Now for Next Season 


ALVIN F. PEASE 


6 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Long Distance Telephone 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Edito: 


BARRICADED AGAINST GARY 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


Is history to repeat itself? For twenty years 
the world saw a multitude die because the great 
Liebnitz and Helmholtz declared that the iermen- 
tation of yeast was purely chemical and not bio- 
logical. All eminent surgeons denied the germ 
theory of Pasteur and other hundreds of thou- 
sands died. Likewise London gloried in the 
anguish and death of thousands for several years 
because the world famous surgeons would not ac- 
cept Lister’s discovery of antiseptic treatment, 

Medical science was barricaded against the truth 
by its monstrous conceit. barri- 
caded against Gary? 

Deniers and repudiators are always vocifer- 
ously applauded in the Amen Corner. 

The crime of the reformer is disregard of ob- 
servation familiar to every person through all 
ages from the earliest time. The glory of stand- 
ardization like that of petrification is its age. The 
difference between crystalized education and a 
vital school system is the difference between a 
petrified forest and a fruit-ladened orchard. The 
petrified forest has two advantages, first it is as it 
has been for a’ million years, more or less, and 
secondly, it will not be disturbed by seekers after 
flowers, fruit or fuel for another million years. Its 
glory is that it never was good for anything and 
never will be. 

We are not championing the Gary idea; we are 
willing to indulge in “watchful waiting” until we 
can be assured that William Wirt has genius. 
That is the only question involved at Gary, En- 
thusiastic energy of men uncontrolled and un- 
checked by genius cause problems to become 
shapeless. If William Wirt has the genius which 
gives shape to the shapeless he has limitless pos- 
sibilities. The test of genius is unerring aim at the 
vital tangle in a problem. 

Is Gary breeding speculations and fantasies with 
rabbitical fecundity or isWilliam Wirt a pedagogi- 
cal Burbank creating new. varieties of spineless 
cacti, stoneless plums, and odorless onions. all at 
the same time? 


Are any of us 


We are answering none of these questions, but 
we advise sublime silence when it comes to vwic- 
ing skepticisms. In 


science One actual achieve- 


ment outweighs ninety-nine failures to achieve, 


failures prove nothing, achievement proves..any-. 


thing. 

William Wirt has had an opportunity such as has 
never come to any other educator, He has a 
school system that no one fooled with before his 
day. He has had a board of education that en- 
joved seeing things done. He inherite@ no old 
school buildings, no teaching corps with preju- 
dices, no entrenched in their indiffer- 
proof against innovations by 
devout pupils of other days. 


teachers 
ence an 
a body ra) 


bomb 


l 
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Mr. Wirt has had a chance that no one else has 
ever had. Opportunity never made a genius but 
it gives genius an opportunity. 

We know a hundred superintendents who would 
have done things at Gary. We wish we could see 
what they would have done. But none of them 
would have done what Wirt has done. There 
might have been a hundred different Garys and all 
of them might have been worth while, but the 
only Gary we know about is Wirt’s Gary. 

So much has been written about it that we hesi- 
tate to enlarge upon any of its features. The 
most heroic achievement, the one notable sug- 
gestion of that genius which makes the tortuous 
path straight and a complex problem simple is the 
multiple use of the school plant. Mr, Wirt does 
use the school plant by 640 children that is made 
for 320, by 1,000 that was made for half that num- 
ber, and there is not the slightest confusion, there 
is no, entangling of children or of teachers. It 
does work as simply as the warp and woof come 
into their place in a perfected machine. 

We hear many suggestions about the impossi- 
bility of pouring another quart into a quart bottle 
that is already full, of the absurdity of running 
two trains on the same track in. the same place at 
the same time. It is precisely the same argu- 
ment used by 999 surgeons in every 1,000 who 
said Lister was absurdly wrong because the atmos- 
phere could not possibly haye germs enough al- 
ways at hand to putrify every wound everywhere. 

There is no chance to question the fact that in 
Gary every schoolhouse is used by two distinct 
schools every day without robbing either school 
of any place it wants at any time it wants it. 
Neither school would use any part of the school 
plant any more or any more advantageously if the 
other school was not using it whenever it wanted 
it and as it wanted it. 

It makes no difference what you think about 
it, you cannot change the fact. You may say and 
think that it is unwise to have a_ schoolhouse 
do double duty, that it is not well to have a school- 
house: overworked, that it violates divinely or 
dained educational traditions as to the amount of 
use that a schoolhouse should serve, but the fact 
remains. 


We have no disposition to take time and space 
to show how it is done. That i 


Is not our present 
mission, 


We may think it wise sometime to ex- 
plain the simplicity by which genius has made the 
tortuous path stratght, ‘but not now: 

Another, and possibly a much greater achieve- 
merit, is theoutilizing of many “hitherto useless 
phases of community opportunity. A child can 
take an hour’s music lesson athhome every wee! 
in school time and not lose a mtinute of s¢hool 


time, or a girl can spend an hour at home every day 
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in school time, working ior her mother, and not 
lose a minuté from*her school duties, and’children 
do spend an hour a week in the public library in 
school hours and no child loses a minute from 
school, and there are never fifty children in the 
library at the same time. Every child may have an 
hour a week during school hours at his church 
with his pastor and not lose any s¢hool time. 

Laugh if you will, say “absurd,” if you please, 
but the fact is that children do almost as many 
things out of school in their school day as they do 
in school, and they do everything in school and 
out of school as though they did nothing in school 
or out of school. 

It would be easy to show how it is done but that 
is not our message at this time. It may or may 
not be at some future time. We simply assert the 
fact and challenge any one to disprove it, It may 
or may not be wise to give a child double educa- 
tion every day. That is not for us to prove. 

Peculiar vision is needed to convert sympathy 
into conviction. To deny is one thing, to sympa- 
thize another; but the championship of conviction 
is quite another. It is not for us to waste vim at 
this time in overcoming traditional inertia. 

If Mr. Wirt had never had either of these two 
bursts of genius or flashes of vision, there are 
enough minor chords in the Gary rendering of edu- 
cation to make him a notable educational leader. 
The by-products of the Gary system are equal to 
any chief products in the traditional system. 

There are wood-working shops, cabinet-making 
shops, tin-working shops, machine shops, black- 
smithing shops, founderies, and other industrial 
or vocational opportunities equal to any found 
elsewhere, and there is not a dollar’s expense to 
the board of education in running any of these in- 
dustries and no expense to the children. 

There is no expense for a teacher or for ma- 
terial. Each shop is held responsible for making 
that plant pay all its bills, and it is not allowed 
to make any more money than will pay the bills. 

Not only are these self-supporting features ad- 
mirable from the standpoint of school economy, 
but the result from the point of educational effi- 
ciency is equally significant. 

Muslin windows are a trial feature which prom- 
ises much. Several rooms have muslin instead 
of glass windows. There are two pieces of muslin 
one on each side of the sash. This is a protection 
from any harm from rain or snow. The venti- 
lation is absolutely perfect, the light is infinitely 
better than with glass, and the rooms warm much 
easier than with glass. It will be interesting to 
know whether the public will accept the muslin 


‘takes nothing on any ones opinion. 
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windows. “Mr, Wirt tries Out everything. He 
We shall fol- 
low this tryout with keen interest. 

Most persons who magnify equipment or admin- 
istration are shy on instruction, Not so in Gary. 
If there was nothing to see in Gary but the class 
work it would be worth seeing. All hallway walls 
aré covered with large »wall maps, charts, and dia- 
gtams,-all made by the students. Mexico for in- 
stance has several maps illustrating all points of 
present interest. One chart has the names of 
significant rulers and leaders such as Montezuma, 
Cortez, Juarez, Maximillian, Diaz, Madero, Huerta 
and Carranza. On another chart a student has 
admirably sketched a Mexican, an Indian, and 
a half-breed, with the proportion of each. In the 
same way the Panama Canal has several maps and 
charts, student drawn, in the corridors. 

One of the most vital features of the work in 
Gary is the way the classes run into one another 
from the fifth to the twelfth grade. The whole 
arrangement is a stroke of genius in its conception 
and a bit of mastery in its working out. Nowhere 
has Mr. Wirt so fully developed his genius as here, 
rescuing, as he does, the grade work from the 
pettiness in which much routine work is elsewhere 
involved. 

Mr. Wirt has taken the labyrinth of the con- 
fusing mediocrity in elementary studies in the fifth 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades and has made a 
safe path into the mysteries of higher education so 
that graduates from the twelfth grade can enter 
the sophomore year in college in one or more 
subjects. He is in a fair way to solve some prob- 
lems better than they are solved by an intermedi- 
ate school, a junior high school or a junior college. 
It is one of the noblest attempts anywhere made to 
rid the schools of the accumulations of disordered 
common-place stuff of fictitious value. 

If Mr. Wirt does nothing else for the educa- 
tion of the twentieth century than he doing in the 
curricula for the fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades it should im- 
mortalize him pedagogically.. We have no space 
here to exemplify that great achievement. 

I have notes for more than as much as has been 
already written but enough attention has been 
given to Gary, its genius and its master for the 
present. 

I have suggested more pedagogical virtues than 
are likely to be accepted or accceptable by com- 
munities where economies of the narrowest 
kind are enthroned as the height of reason, where 
a rigid determination not to be convinced is the 
professional Gibralter. 





The teacher must never forsake the teaching point of view, in the view that his duty is 


not to train the boy for business, but to use business as a powerful instrument in training 


the boy.—/. gs Munroe, Boston. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE—WHAT, WHY, HOW? 


SUPERINTENDENT 


J. V. BRENNAN 


lronweod, Michigan. 


A vocational guide is one who helps other peo- 
ple to find themselves. Vocational guidance is the 
science of this seli discovery. Since the inception 
of time these forces have been at work, sometimes 
under one name, sometimes under another, but 
more frequently under no name at all. Sometimes 
one institution was the special agency, sometimes 
another, and yet again no particular agency was 
visibly active. But consciously or otherwise these 
processes have been at work moulding and shap- 
ing human lives and human activities. At present 
they have come into definite consciousness in the 
United States and the schools are to be the active 
agents in their administration. 

“Just now there is some dfference of opinion as 
to the scope and direction which vocational guid- 
ance is to assume. There are those who contend 
that vocational guidance has to do with problems 
purely educational and social rather than indus- 
trial; that industry is only a portion of the human 
vocation; while others contend that vocational 
guidance is concerned chiefly with industry. With- 
out entering into a discussion of the merits of 
either case, let us say that for the present, at least, 
vocational guidance is to be specially concerned 
with industry. Vocational guidance of the purely 
educational and social type has long been an un- 
conscious function of the school. The industrial 
type is a new function in American education and 
because it is new special interest will centre round 
it until the problem is solved. 


While we recognize that vocational guidance 
has to do with self discovery and direction along 
all useful lines; that education must aim higher 
than the bread line; that the utilitarian view is 
but one phase of the question; yet any scheme of 
education which disregards or minimizes the prob- 
lem of making a living will prove a disappointment 
and must ultimately be abandoned, and moreover, 
whatever the theory, the schools in the United 
States will have much to do in the future with the 
question of industrial training in its  relation- 
ship to adequate food, shelter and clothing. 

Because ours is a democracy in which every 
person may aspire to leadership and because the 
rapid increase in population has made leadership 
more difficult to attain, the demand for economic 
efficiency has made vocational guidance one of the 
leading educational questions of the hour. 

An examination of the leading professions of the 
City of Chicago, reveals the fact that seventy per 
cent. of all people engaged in the leading profes- 
sions were born and reared on the farm. The re- 
lationship between the farm and the professions, 
as far as similiarity of work is concerned, is re- 
mote, if not almost antipodal. Only in point of 
Perserverance and application is there any con- 
nection between the two. From the dairy, the 
hayfield, the axe and the plow, to the laboratory, 
the bench, the counting house and the engineer- 


ing department, is a tremendous vocational dis- 
tance. In fact, so great is the distance that little 
if any of the technique of the one enters into the 
technique of the other. The only relationship pos- 
sible to claim is that of ability to work and stay 
working. As far as any conscious effort at vo- 
cational guidance on the part of anyone, there is 
absolutely none. The boy on the farm worked out 
his own plans and purposes practically unaided. 
The only vocational guide with which he was fami- 
liar was the everlasting job which met him at 
every turn. He tried himself out on the farm job 
until he saw no chance for emancipation from man- 
ual soil, and no adequate remuneration for labor 
expended unless he sought other avenues than 
those which led to the farm. Hard work was his 
sole vocational guide, and with this as a compan- 
ion, he was compelled to sit down with himself 
and to consider seriously and alone the question 
of what he should do in order to escape the irk- 
someness of his job, He must choose and plan 
with himself and for himself, and then be respon- 
sible to himself for the chance which he took and 
the results which were to follow. Perhaps in the 
last analysis, this was the best type of vocational 
guidance, but viewed from the modern meaning 
of the term there was little, if any, of vocational 
guidance in the process. 

Not until the United States became more 
densely populated, and.the opportunity for individ- 
ual choice and leadership more limited, did the 
question of vocational guidance, as at present un- 
derstood, come into the foreground. Efficiency 
came to be talked of. This was simply another 
way of stating that more people must be fed, 
clothed and housed from the same natural re- 
sources or the human race must go hungry. It is 
a sound economic principle, applicable alike to in- 
dividuals and to nations, that if a man consume 
more than he produce some one else must labor 
to make good the deficiency or want and ultimate 
ruin will follow. 


The United States has come to the point where 
it must give heed to the elimination of waste if 
its people are to be fed, clothed and given shelter. 
We have set squarely before us the problem of 
preserving individual initiative and independence, 
while at the same time providing competence for 
the individual and for the multitude. Haphazard 
choice with its failures, waste and turning back, 
could no longer be disregarded or allowed to go 
unchecked. Suitability of occupation is the basis 
of individual and national success. How to secure 
the suitability of occupation with a fair degree of 
certainty, while preserving to the individual the 
right and the opportunity to aspire, called into be- 
ing the problem of vocational guidance. 

Nor is vocational guidance a matter for the male 
population alone. There are at present in the 
United States about 2,500,000 women engaged 
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in gainfyl féctupationy other’ than homemaking: 
Economic efficiency and the welfare of the race de- 
mands that women find the work for which they 
are best suited during the special wage-earning 
period, hence the necessity for careful, vocational 
guidance on the part of those charged with the 
responsibility. 

For the first time in the history of the United 
States, the nation has consciously set itself to the 
tasks of saving time and material by helping the 
individual to find himself occupationally with the 
least possible amount of refitting. Moreover, 
economic pressure is compelling specialization. 
The ideal toward which we are striving is that 
each person shall become socially and economi- 
cally competent without waste of time or readjust- 
ment of occupation, and while this ideal will never 
be reached, yet the approach is coming nearer. 
The United States, as a nation, cannot permit 
the drain resulting from haphazard occupational 
preparation on the part of its citizenship to con- 
tinue. Economic pressure compels this change. 
Democracy has always relied upon education for 
its support and perpetuation, and as education is 
primarily the function of the school, the question 
of vocational guidance has come to be a school 
problem. Fundamentally, the problem of the 
school is the problem of democracy. How to pre- 
serve to the individual his ambition to aspire, to 
make of himself what he will, and at the same time 
find himself early, accurately and with certainty, 
is the problem of vocational guidance. Other 
agencies than the school are concerned with this 
question, but for the present at least and probably 
for a considerable time to come, the problem will 
be primarily one for the school. 

Democracy today has called upon the school to 
solve. one of the most difficult problems of all 
times, namely, how to preserve individualism with 
a high standard of community efficiency; in other 
words, how to keep alive in the breasts of the 
youth of this country the ambition to venture, to 
experiment, and to attain, while at the same time, 
directing them along certain definite paths best 
suited to their aptitudes and talents. The youth 
must preserve his disrespect for social and occupa- 
tional tradition, while at the same time adapt him- 
self to the newer economic conditions which com- 
pel an early choice and a certainty of action. Here- 
tofore our economic resources were so great that 
individuals could be lavish in their ventures and try 
outs without national or even great individual dis- 
comfort. The United States was prodigal in its 
material resources as well as in its men, and the 
fact that much was wasted brought little or no dis- 
comfort because the source of supply was seem- 
ingly unlimited. If a boy chose a wrong calling, 
or made no choice at all, our wealth of opportunity 
and abundance of resources furnished him a fair 
chance of getting a living. He could afford to 
transplant himself several times because natural 
conditions were so favorable that transplanting 
was easy and rarely completely destructive. Not 
so today. This free individual lavish process 


“developed men of wonderful leadership and made 


for marvelous progress, yet the waste was enor- 
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mous,gand judged from the standpoint of general 
futtire efficiency, the price exacted was altogether 
disproportionate and exorbitant. 

The concrete question now is,—how shall the 
schools set to work to solve the problem of ef- 
ficiency and progress? That is, how shall the 
schools preserve the best of the past, utilize and 
adapt it to the present, and transmit it unimpaired 
and improved to the future. Somehow the school 
must help the individual to find, himself early in 
life so that the greatest possible section of life 
may be devoted to efficient service. This is by 
no means easy. No task which imposes upon an 
outside agency the burden of compelling an indi- 
vidual to make a choice when no choice exists 
within the individwal himself, is an easy one. It 
is, however, not impossble. To begin with, the 
school will have to admit, as society has always 
acmitted, that a certain portion of waste is in- 
evitable whatever the process employed. That 
there will still be individuals who must go into the 
economic junk heap is a foregone conclusion. If 
society believes that the school can do what no 
other organization has ever been able to do, it is 
doomed to disappointment. However, society has 
a right to demand that the school shall do the 
best of which it is capable, and that it shall be held 
accountable for any negligence however small or 
insignificant this negligence may appear to be. 

The school can and will make good in this newer 
problem of modern efficiency. In order to do so, 
the school will have to furnish means whereby the 
young people of this country may have an oppor- 
tunity to try themselves out along various lines 
at such a time as experiment is least expensive 
and most valuable. The school may have to press 
into service the industries outside of the school- 
room, but the directing of this service will have 
to remain in the school. The hand of the school- 
master must guide education. Any other agency 
will consciously or unconsciously exploit it to its 
own ends. 

No person, however versed or expert in the 
knowledge of occupations, can ever tell with cer- 
tainty what every individual is best fitted to do. 
All he can do is to know well the characteristics of 
the individual together with the world into which 
he is to go and then give to the individual such 
advice and guidance as he has at his command, 
together with an opportunity for the individual to 
try himself out along the lines suggested, before 
definitely deciding on the final process of life work. 
This will mean trained experts on the one hand 
and fields for experiment on the other, and all this 
at a time as the mind and hand of the individual 
are plastic and’ pliable. This experimental stage 
will probably come somewhere between the ages 
of twelve and sixteen. During these years the 
schools must provide special fields of training so 
that the individual may have an opportunity to 
find to which particular work or calling he is best 
suited, and all this under the observation of ex- 
perts trained along vocational lines. 

At present, not all teachers by any means, are 
fitted to give this expert advice. Vocational enid- 
ance is a work for those fitted by nature t 
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and judgment, to interpret the present with refer- 
ence to the future, and to see in the child the pos- 
sibilities and aptitudes of the man. That the 
schools will furnish such expert advice is beyond 
question. Education has aways been and aways 
will be a matter for the schools, no matter by what 
name such education may be called. 

Vocational guidance requires close observation 
on the part of the guide. There are two classes 
which are easy to distinguish. They present little 
or no problem to the expert. They are those on 
the one hand who seem to know almost from in- 
fancy what they are fitted todo. Their character- 
istics are so marked that they are certain of them- 
selves almost to an infinite degree; they are at the 
extreme end of the efficient economic line. The 
other class, equally distinguishable, numbers within 
itself those who were born short. They are to be 
the hewers of wood and the drawers of water. 
They are doomed to bear the burdens of mankind 
and no amount of training can ever raise them 
above the plane of humble toil and mediocrity of 
circumstance. They belong to the frayed end of 
the social and economic line. Fortunately their 
number is not great. but small as it is there is no 
immediate possibility of its elimination. 

Vocational guidance is concerned with neither of 
these classes, as they guide themselves. Voca- 
tional guidance is concerned with the great mul- 
titude between these extremes, the multitude 
which is destined to do the great bulk of the 
world’s work; the multitude upon which dem- 
ocracy has rested and must always rest; the multi- 
tude whose name is the “average man.” 

The school is making a magnificent beginning. 
It is meeting the problem squarely and with intel- 
ligence. It is cognizant that much is fo be learned 
and that many of the paths are untried and untrod. 
It is making haste slowly, deliberately, calculating 
every step. Jt will not fail. It is conscious of 
the greatness and the nobility of its task. Its face 
is turned upward and to the future but its feet are 
planted firmly on the earth. It will guide the 
youth oi ‘the land, by placing at their disposal the 
advice and judgment of those older, wiser: and 
more experienced than they. The schools will not 


shrink their responsibility. They will assume the 
burdens cheerfully and with optimism, confident 
that the problem new though it be, is capable of 
solution. They will make the youth efficient by 
giving him an opportunity to find himself and then 
compelling him to do so, or to admit to himself 
his own failure, They will preserve to democracy 
individual aspiration, They will make the indi- 
vidual efficient and hence the multitude of indi- 
viduals efficient, thus preserving and perpetuating 
the tundamentals of democracy, freedom of choice 
with something worthy to choose. 


= * << 
So al 


MIISRNIZE NEW ENGLAND COLLEGES 


[Schuyler F. Herron, Superintendent, Winchester, 
Massachusetts, for a committee of New England super- 
intendents, has made an intensely vigorous report from 
which we make excerpts.] 





This committee urged that colleges accept for 
entrance subjects, such as manual training and 
domestic science. The general principles enun- 
ciated are as follows:— 

That the vital factor in college entrance work is 
the manner in which subjects are studied not the 
subjects themselves, and that in general subjects 
should be continued for more than one year. 

That college preparatory pupils should be per- 
mitted to elect six or seven units out of a possible 
fifteen for college entrance from the newer sub- 
jects. 

That the commercial, general, manual, agricul- 
tural, and household arts courses should be so 
organized that pupils who have done well in them 
can be certificated for college entrance. 

That the responsibility for rating high school 
work should be placed upon the State Board. of 
Education. 

The objections to the typical requirements were 
outlined as follows:— 

They are unsymmetrical. Disproportionate 
emphasis is placed upon linguistic and mathe- 
matical studies to the minimizing of. the historic 
and the scientific and to the exclusion of the social, 
the civic, the industrial, and the artistic. The sub- 
jects do not meet’the requirements ofscultdfe in a 
liberal education. They do not function with the 
present or future interests and activities of most 
























y have few points of contact with the 
‘pupils will lead after leaving school. 
for living. They constitute 
to making the work of the 

d anc efficient. They prevent the 

mon: Symmetrical development of a 
en e of education beginning at the kindergarten 
mtinuing through the university. Organ- 
beiety is thereby deprived of the wunique 
ss of many who would have profited by the 
ge life, but who were shunted by the accident 

lection at the end of the grammar school 
course. : 

That the needed change has been so _ long in 
coming is largely the fault of the public, school 
men, who have been content to accept the proposi- 
tion that the college has an inherent right to direct 
the high school coursés. This is true only to the 
extent that the college has a right to require enter- 
ing students to have the ability to do work of col- 
lege quality in general, and that before undertak- 
ing advanced work in any subject requiring ele- 
mentary work the elementary work must be done. 
For example, first year French must be studied in 
preparation for second year French, but not Latin 
in preparation for French. The college has no 
larger prescriptive right as to subjects than the 
eighth grade has over the seventh, or the high 
school over the elementary school. 

The elementary school, the high school and the 
college are all public service corporations. The 
public schools ate supported directly by public 
taxation, but the collégés*have been granted large 
privileges in acquiring property, and in, holding it 
without taxation, while the funds that have been 
_ given to them have been bestowed with the beliet 
that the money would be used for the largest edu- 
cational results. That colleges have proceeded as 
though they were independent entities has been 
the natural outcome of conditions without a de- 
liberate attempt to dominate. If high schools will 
frankly undertake under liberal entrance require- 
ments to do all their work as well as they have 
done that given in the college entrance course no 
friction need arise. > 

There is no royal road to learning and there is 
no single road. It is simply not possible to pre- 
scribe a single course of study for all pupils and 
not do violence at the same time to the educa- 
tional ideals that we should hold and follow. 


— Ss 
errs 





Mary Bullock of Wesson, Mississippi, won a 
prize in combining yield and economy in raising 
and canning tomatoes from one-tenth of an acre. 
She allowed $1.00 for rent of land, $3.00 for fer- 
tilizer, fifty cents for planting, $1.00 for cultivat- 
ing, $1.50 for gathering, $8.27 for canning out- 
fit, $4.50 for labor in canning 494 cans, total 
$19.77 or four cents acan. Most of the labor 
she paid to herself. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR STATE EDUCATION IN 
IDAHO 

{Summary of plans suggested by the State Board of 
Education, through Edward O. Sisson, Commissioner of 
Education. } 

The state is divided by a barrier of high land 
into a morthern third and a southern two-thirds. 
Railway communication from the North to the 
South is by an exceedingly roundabout route 
through Oregon and Washington. For example, 
frou. Boise to Moscow, the seat of the State 
Umtversity requires a journey of nearly five hun- 
dred miles, taking over twenty-four hours. 

ihe state has four educational institutions, two 
in the North, the University at Moscow and the 
State Normal School at Lewiston, thirty mules 
distant. Both of these are fairly strong, well 
organ:zed and prosperous. The university «iraws 
nearly one-half..of its constituents from South 
idaho, the Lewiston Normal School draws about 
on?-fhiith. 

The two institutions in the South are the 
mal School at Albion, twenty miles fr 
road in a high mountain valley; this school is 
small and growing very slowly; it is isolated from 
goca schools both city and rural; it is running at 
very high cost, especially judged by its output of 
regular graduates; the Academy of Id-ho at 
Pocatello, which is a polytechnic high 
cympetition with other high schools, es;ecially 
the Pocatello High School. It draws sixty per 
cent. of its enrollment from Bannock Courty in 
whieh it is situated and about thirty per cent. of 
the pupils might equally well be in the Pocatello 
Higa School. Its per capita cost is three vs four 
times as high as that of the high schools. 

high schools are developing very rapidiy in all 
parts ct the state and the larger schools in par- 
ticular 


Nor- 
ma rail- 


school, 11 


are endeavoring to meet the vocat ona! 
needs of their localities, especially in agricuitu re 
However, it is probable that not less ‘than hfty 
per cent. ‘of the children of the state are in dis- 
tricts which have no high school. 


The state is spending nearly $115,000 a yea: on 
the iwo Southern institutions. 

As a possible solution for this situation the fol- 
lowing proposals are under consideration:— 

idscontinue the Albion Normal School entirely 
using the plant if possible for any other an 

Discontinue the Academy as a state institutio 
arranging to turn the plant over to the cit; 


school system in accordance with the following 
plan :— 
The state enter into co-operation with the 


school authorities of Pocatello and Boise, by 
which the high school in each place shall be open, 
i‘ee of charge, to students from outside and two 
vears of college work be added, open to all appli- 
cants; each city would receive about $25,000 a 
ear and would be expected to take care of 200 





“He who works with his hands only is a mechanic ; 


he who works with hands and 


head is an artisan; and he who works with hands, head and heart is an artist."— Keskim, 
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outside students and from fifty to 100 college stu- 
dents. This latter number including its own 
residents. 

Use the other $50,000 annually in subsidizing 
the smaller high schools, probably one in each 
county, in return for which the high school would 
receive, free of charge, pupils from districts with- 
out high schools. 

Provide adequate state supervision for the 
whole system, using the remaining funds for this 
purpose. This supervision would be operated and 
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carried on in close connection with the university. 

Establish close organic connection between the 
Lewiston Normal School and the University. 

The training of teachers would be carried on in 
the larger high schools and in the Junior Colleges 
at Boise and Pocatello. 

Students from all the institutions would enter 
freely into the university with full standing and 
credit ; absolutely all advanced work would be con- 
centrated at the University or under its direction, 


——s- ~~ 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A, E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN NEBRASKA 

State Superintendent Delzell rendered Nebraska 
a great service, when he appointed Miss Edith A. 
Lathrop, county superintendent of Clay County, 
as Rural Supervisor of Nebraska as results already 
show. 

All over the state there are rural schools which 
challenge any in the United States in efficiency. 
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J. E. DELZELL, 
State Superintendent of Schools 
Nebraska 


The state laws enacted under State Superinten- 
dent Delzell’s leadership help materially. The law 
is known as the Shumway Act of 1913. There 1s 
an appropriation of $15,000 for the two-year 
period, and is for the encouragement of the teach- 
ing of agriculture, manual training, and domestic 
Science in county high schools. There must be 
intensive agriculture taught and manual training 
and domestic science. The nineteen county high 
schools that meet these conditions receive $1,200, 
and each is expected to have two genuinely rural 
schools in the county that have somewhat of 
these three courses under the supervision of the 
high school, and each of the schools has $50 a 
-year for this purpose. No county high school 
can be accredited by the State Department unless 
it has a four-years’ course. Every county here- 
after must have an accredited high school. 

Already much is accomplished under this law. 
Kimball County has an accredited county high 
school with sixty-five enrolled, and of these 
twenty-five are from farms. 

The school has ten acres with good agricultural 
theory and practice. The boys have built a good 


gymnasium, and have paid for all the lumber, 
hardware, and apparatus. They have manual 
training, and the girls have domestic science. 

The agricultural teacher is George O. Unruh, a 
recent graduate of the Agricultural Department 
of the State University. 

He offers his service gratis to all farmers, and 
they accept his services gladly and call upon him 














EDITH A. LATHROP 
State Lnspector of Rural! Sch ols, 
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freely. He went far into the country and set the 
broken leg of a cow, and she was as good as new. 

He built a model silo on the school grounds 
with the assistance of the boys, and as.a result 
fifteen farmers came up, studied it, got directions 
from him and have built silos, none of which would 
have been built at present but for him. 

He inocculates hogs for any farmer, the only 
cost being for the serum. 

There is a rural school annex. The teacher is 
both ingenious and masterful. All tools for 
manual training afte loaned by various persons 
in the district, and they have a fine equipment and 
achieve notable results, 


The domestic science accomplishment is no less 


noteworthy. The teacher is Winifred Chidester. 
All of her professional training has been in 
Normal Summer Schools. 

Tecumseh has a county high school and an 
associate rural agricultural—Manual Training— 
domestic science school, with Rosa Dennis as 
teacher. She has: twenty-five pupils. There is 


a bench with a full set of tools. They have made 
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a cupboard for school use and a great many things 
needed by and used by the school. Her domestic 
seience girls provide a hot dish for all children at 
luncheon twice a week. The City Superintendent 
V. L. Strickland and County Superintendent 
Kuster take an active interest in the success of 
the county high school and its rural annex. 
Personally, | found Butler County, F. A. Steck, 
county superintendent, abounding in interesting 


cases. The most significant was Miss Nuther’s 
school where without prearrangement Miss 


Edith A. Lathrop and Mr. Steck called and found 
the school in the midst of a community afternoon, 
a monthly affair. 

It is a very small school of only,seyen pupils. 
3ut there were present nine mothers 
father. There was a spelling match in which five 
of the pupils and two men and ten women took 
part. 

Then there was a guessing charade contest in 
which every one took part. Several other con- 
tests in which all participated followed. In this 
case, Miss Lathrop and Mr. Steck made remarks, 
as did some of the women. 

It all ended with an_ old-fashioned country 
luncheon which was little less than a dinner. 

I chanced to be at David City that evening when 
Miss Lathrop and Mr. Steck returned from the 
Community afternoon full of enthusiasm over it 
all. 
In another school in Butler County, Miss Hazel 
Wandt, salary $60 a month, has fifty pupils. There 
are fourteen beginners and also good seventh 
and eighth grades. Everybody is_ wide-awake, 
and every feature of school life, indoors and out, 
is keenly alive. 

In another district with twenty children Miss 
Effie Smith has a thorough equipment of play- 
ground apparatus. She has been in the school 
four years, and has $65 a inonth. 

In another district Miss Nellie Volle has a 
Community Day evéry other month, and serves 
a hot dish for luncheon all winter. 

In another district Miss Orna Cady has twenty- 
five children and $65 a month. Like all the others 
this is for nine months. She has a literary 
society for her community function. The last 
three subjects discussed at their Literary Society 
were: “Advantages and Disadvantages of a Con- 
solidated School,” “Deep Plowing vs Shallow 
Plowing,” “Thrashing From Stocks vs Thrashing 
From Shocks.” 

Prizes were offered for schools that made great 
improvement in the condition of school building, 
out building and grounds. Twenty won recogn- 
tion, but the first prize was won by Miss Stella 
Duncan who with only fifteen pupils has achieved 
great improvement in every material feature of 
the school building, out-buildings and grounds. 

Mr. Steck, the county superintendent has pro- 
moted school improvements inside and out in 
every way. He has a stereopticon, and has lec- 
tures with its aid in every school in the country, 
always with a view to improvements through 
arousing community interest. 

All rural Nebraska is in the progressive school 
game. 
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SCHOOL AND THE SUMMER VACATION 


P. P CLAXTON 
United States Commissioner of Education 

In the cities, towns, manufacturing villages, and 
unincorporated suburban communities of the 
United States there are approximately 13,000,000 
children between the ages of six and twenty. Of 
these, more than 9,500,000 are enrolled in the pub- 
lic and private schools. The average daily at- 
tendance is about 6,500,000. These children are 
taught by more than 300,000 teachers, at an an- 
nual cost for all purposes of about $300,000,000. 
The city schools are in session about 180 days 
inthe year. The average daily session is five 
hours. Children who attend school regularly and 
witlioutstardiness have 900 hours of schooling in 
the “Year. “fhe average attendance of those en- 
rolled is 120 days, or 600 hours. 
the year 8,760 hours, 5,110 waking hours for 
children who sleep ten hours a,day. Children who 
attend school the full time are in the school a 
little less than one-third of the waking hours of 
180 days, and not in school at all 185 days. The 
average attendance is only about one-third of the 
waking hours of 120 days, with no attendance on 
245 days. Children who attend all of the school 
hours of the year are in school 900 hours, and 
out of school 4,200 waking hours; the average is 
600 hours in seheel-and 4,510 -waking hours out 
of the school. 

Probably five per cent. of the school children 
of the cities and towns and suburban communities 
go away during the summer to the country and 
summer resorts; ten per cent..or less have some 
useful occupation through the vacation months, 
and eighty-five per cent. or more are at home 
without useful oceupation. They spend the time 
in idleness on the streets and alleys without 
guidance, on vacant lots, or swelter in crowded 
houses and on superheated streets. Much that 
was learned im school at previous sessions is for- 
gotten; many of the children become criminals, 
and still more form habits of idleness. 

The schools, 


There are in 


which are established and main- 
tained for the purpose of educating children in- 
to manhood and womanhood, of preparing them 
for society and citizenship, and of giving them 
such knowledge and training as will enable them 
to make an honest living, should provide some 
kind of instruction for the great mass of these 
children through what is now, in most cities, a 
long wasteful vacation. I believe no one will 
claim that the addition of 400 or 500 hours to the 
number now spent in school would be a burden 
to any child. The addition of three school 
months of five hours a day would mean only 
3800 hours to the school vear to children attend- 
ing regularly and promptly, and only 200 hours 
to the average child on the basis of present at- 
tendance. This would give 1,200 hours for chil- 
dren attending the full time and 800 hours for the 
avetage child; of course much less than this for 
many. 

Possibly the school day in the summer session 
should be not more than four hours; that is from 
7 or 8 o clock to 11 or 12 o'clock in the forenoon. 
School work can be much better done during 
these hours in the summer than in the present 
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school hours of the winter months. Attendance 
is easier and buildings do not need to be heated. 
Where such a program is organized, it may, be 
found necessary to change the school work, so 
as to give more laboratory and shopwork during 
the summer sessions than in the winter and less 
of the ordinary bookwork. Children attending 
the summer session under these ‘conditions 
would no doubt, be much happier and healthier 
than they are turned loose, with nothing to do, on 
the streets and alleys. It is a mistake to suppose 
that children do not like to work. All children do 
like to work at whatever is of real benefit to them 
until they learn to be idle. 

A number of careful studies made in different 
parts of the country and in schools of different 
kinds indicate that children really do not study in 
school more than an average of three hours a day, 
whatever may be the length of the daily session. 
For children in the primary grades, the time is 
less; for the high-school grades, somewhat more. 
That includes not only the time which children give 
to their studies out of class, but the time in which 
they really attend to their work in class. This in- 
dicates the desirability of reorganizing school 
work in such way as to give three hours a day for 
intensive school work of the ordinary type, and to 
provide four or five hours of productive work 
suited to the capacity of the child, either at home, 
in shops under good conditions in outdoor gardens, 
or in shops provided by the school. With this kind 
of an organization, it would be very easy for chil- 
dren to work at ordinary school work three hours 
a day six days in the week, through eleven calen- 
dar months in the year, and at the same time con- 
tribute largely to their own support by well-di- 
rected, productive educational work, either at 
home or in the school, thus making it possible for 
the great majority of children to remain in school 
throughout the high-school period. 

The cost of adding the three months of school 
would be comparatively little. There would be 
no cost of fuel, the cost of attendance would be 
less, and the additional cost for teachers would not 


be in proportion to the number of days added. 
Whatever may be the terms of the contract, 
teachers are in fact employed by the vear. Com- 


paratively few of them use the vacation months 
in any profitable way. An addition of an aver- 
age of $300 to the annual salary of the teachers 
would require a total of less than $10,000,000, or 
about 3 per cent. of the total annual cost of the 
schools. 

For most teachers the additional months would 
not be a hardship, especially if the school days 
were shortened. Certainly this is true if teachers 
could be relieved of a large amount of unnecessary 
bookkeeping, report making, and the reading of 
unnecessary examination papers with which they 
are now burdened. It would cost very little more to 
employ teachers by the year, each teacher teach- 
ing three quarters as is now done in many uni- 
versities and colleges.—Report. 


po 
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The Somerville Journal ‘Prevent 
the fly,’ is a great deal better slogan than ‘Swat 
the fly!’ In the case of the fly, an ounce of pre- 
vention is better than a ton of cure.” 





well 


Says: 
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SONS OF VERMONT IN EXILE* 


[From an address before the Brooklyn Society of 


Vermonters at Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, N. Y., March 
27, 1909] 


The sons and daughters of Vermont, no matte: 
where their lot is cast, return to her with step: 
that never waver, Or, if their feet are bound in 
other paths their thoughts are pilgrims to her 
dark-green hills. We never know how dear she 
is until we leave her. And as we learn to count 
our years by scores instead of one by one, we turr. 
to her more fondly still because she keeps the 
memories of childhood. Often, as we sit reading 
by the winter fire, her summer landscape floats 
across the page; and even as we go about out 
work a vision often comes before our eyes,—the 
hillside orchard, the redfarm house hiding in the 
trees. But most of all when we are gathered as we 
are tonight, when hundreds answer to the same 
deep thrill, when all are lifted by a common pride 
in her great past,—then most of all that vision of 
our mountain state becomes a real presence. And, 
oh, how beautiful she ‘seems! 

We know tonight the drifted snows lie deep 
within her borders—the winter still is there. But 
in a few weeks more, we know, the lazy loitering 
spring will come that way with gifts that will 
make rich amends for all her tardiness. She will 
turn the willow-wands to gold along the stream- 
sides. She will sprinkle all the meadow-lands with 
cowslips, and weave into the carpet of the woods 
the mayflower and anemone. She will kindle the 
tops of all the maples with little flaming leaves and 
burning buds. She. will set Killington and 
Camel's Hump and Mansfield against a sky as 
blue as Italy’s. She will let all the rivers take up 
again their solemn hymns where they left off, and 
let all the boisterous brooks come tumbling and 
laughing down the ledges. She will creep up all 
the valleys and ravines with verdure, and lay a 
tender light: on all the hill-tops, and make green 
the graves of those that loved us in the days that 
were. 

Dear little 
ness than 


state! not dearer for loveli- 

the memory of those that sleep 
within your bosom, the strong and tender hearts 
of other days. You, too, history has touched 
with splendor, and, for the brave deeds of your 
sons, has given you a place among the hardy 
and heroic all around the world. We who are 
gathered here tonight are gathered in your honor, 


and the name we take upon our lips is yours. 


your 
for 


*Froma volume entitled “Speeches of Wendell Phillips Stafford,’: 
published in 1913 by Arthur F. Stone, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
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MINIMUM ESSENTIALS FOR HEALTH IN RURAL 
SCHOOLS 
DR. THOMAS D. woop* 
Columbia University 
It is the desire and purpose of this committee 
to help establish a standard of fundamental health 
essentials in the rural school and _ its 
equipment, so that attainment of 
standard 
authorities and by publi 





material 
this minimum 
may be demanded by _ educational 
opinion .ol every 


school throughout the country, 


: ? 
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* Introducing Report of Comm ittee of N. EL A 
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Possession of the minimum sanitary require- 
ments should be absolutely necessary to the pride 
and self respect of the community, and to the sanc- 
tion and approval of county, state and other 
supervising and interested official or social 
agencies. 

Neglect of anything essential for health in con- 
struction, equipment and care of the rural school 
plant is at least an educational sin of omission and 
may reasonably be considered a social and civic 
crime or misdemeanor. 

The country school should be as sanitary and 
wholesome in all essential particulars as the best 
home in the community. Further, it should be 
pleasing and attractive in appearance, in furnish- 
ings and in surroundings, so that the community 
as a whole may be proud of it; so that the pupils 
and teacher may take pleasure in attending 
school and in caring for and improving it. 
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CONFERENCE FOR EDUCATION IN THE 


SOUTH 


GRACE M. SMITH 
Chicago 





The 1914 meeting at Louisville, Kentucky, was 
most significant. The occasion was the first joint 
session of the annual “Conference for Education 
in the South,” and the annual “Southern Teachers’ 
Association.” 

‘ithe general conference was composed of joint 
sessions of special conferences of farmers, busi- 


ness men, country women, country ministers, 
country doctors, country editors and country 
school teachers. There were special sessions 


hoth morning and afternoon of each of these sec- 
tions, meetings of the Fruit Growers’, Stock 
breeders, and Rural Credits Associations, and 
kindred bodies; the permanent exhibits always 
working, and each noon a mass meeting of all 
A model rural school was in session at 
all times. 


forces. 

he vatious speakers were exceedingly sug- 
gestive, Miss Susie V. Powell of Jacks..n, 
Mississippi, said that she got a great deal farther 
in teacnirg the girls than in teaching the mothers, 
as the gitls are accustomed to seeing their 
mothers work and pay no attention to what they 
are doing, but the instant the girl becomes en- 
gaged in work of this character, the mother wants 
to see how it is done, how her girl’s work com- 
pares with that of other girls, and the whole family 
is interested. 

She suggested the giving of a prize for all 
those who reached a certain standard rather than 
one single individual prize which can be won by 
only one girl, and said that she found it netes- 
sary to give them, repeatedly, work along the same 
line. The girls made bread, day after day. In 
order that they might not become tired of this, 
they first made bread; the next Friday or Satur- 
day they made bread, also made. peanut butter 
which they put on the bread; the next day they 
made some other variety of sandwiches to keep 
up the interest. 

She estimated that the returns from the 
Mississippi's blackberry crop (canned) would pay 
off the state debt. 
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Commissioner Claxton said that the people of 
the South needed a Jerry Moore, and not a 
Jeremiah, to lead them. He said that turning the 
microscope on the miserable, little, narrow ac- 
complishments of some school systems would 
knock the theoric out of men’s mouths and out of 
newspaper columns. 

In speaking of the need for co-operation, Dr. 
Claxton said that not only could:a man not live 
to himself, but that he cannot die to himself, he 
cannot have hook-worm to himself; nor any 
other disease, nor vice, nor poverty, nor ignor- 
ance; that the first principle of education is the 
establishment of good physical health; that legis- 
lators are mén sent to “write public opinion imto 
statute laws” to feel the pulse of the people in the 
different sections and come back with a common 
idea. 

Dr. Bruce Payne, president of Peabody Col- 
lege, saw no reason why all of the 
grades nor all of the sections of the state 
should have their schools in session at the same 
time. While our schools are not yet as we would 
have them, the school is more successful than any 
other association. The school should 
turn out not scholars, but citizens, not book- 
worms, but men. 

Miss Mabel Williams, superintendent of Shelby 
County, Tenn., (Memphis) had a paper which at- 
tracted as much attention as anything else at the 
conference. Miss Williams is one of the most 
successful county superintendents in the South, 
is drawing $2,750 per year, exclusive of an auto 
and other expenses. The County Board figures 
that Miss Williams’ time is too valuable for her 
to spend it on the road or doing things which can 
be done by other people. 

Miss Williams said that the country people “do 
not want all their education in terms of pigs and 
corn; the lonely women on the farm are those 
who have reared their children and are no longer 
in touch with the pulse of the world. 

One of the things which they established is a 
Day Nursery with a kindergartner in charge, 
where the younger children may be left while the 
parents attend the meetings. This county has a 
large collection of 1,500 books. 

It is difficult to say just who was. the 
popular person at the conference. Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart, county superintendent of Rowan 
County, Kentucky, who made her county famous 
by a moonlight school campaign, which put ele- 
mentary education within the reach of all the resi- 


course 


most 


dence of Rowan County, and Miss Mabel Williams 


county superintendent Memphis, Tenn., Miss 
Jessie Field, and Rev. Warren Wilson, probably 
divided that honor. 

Miss Field had with her Miss Alta Hooper, of 
Bloomington, Illinois, editor of Community, in 
whose work there was much interest. As always 
Mr. O. H. Benson of the National Department of 
Agriculture, was one of the vital forces in this 
meeting which exceeded in efficiency any other 
meeting that | have ever ‘attended 
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W. H. F., Michigan:—I wish to say to you that 
the Journal of Education is the 
school journal published in the United States. 


most valuable 
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FRANCES WRIGHT, 
Supervisor of Music, 
Des Moines Public Schools. 


CHARLES MILLER, 
Supervisor of Music, Lincoln, 
Neb., Public Scbools. 








THEOPHILUS BE. FITZ. 
Director of Music, State Teach- 
ets’ College, Greeley, Colorado, 


MARY M. CONWAY, 
Supervisor of Music, 
New Orleans Public Schools. 


SPEAKERS AT NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF MUSIC SUPERVISORS. 


THE TRUANT 
[New York Sun. ] 


Much eccentric assertion and curious philosophy 
is bestowed upon that roving great. council oi 
sociologists the United States Commission on 
Industrial Education. In all that welter of theory 
be his our special thanks, that assistant superin- 
tendent of New York schools who emitted this :— 

“As a rule the truant is the result of inefficient 
handling by the teacher in the school.” 

The assistant superintendent may be right; 
must be right, of course. Doubtless boys have 
been mightily improved to keep pace with the 
rest of the country, dizzy high on the stilts of up- 
lift, and also to be a reproach to their backward 
parents. Possibly, probably, boys in cities are an- 
other race from those under the greenwood tree. 
We speak of boys only because it used to be held 
by these young savages that among the multi- 
tudinous reasons for despising “the sex” was its 
utter ignorance of the joys of playing truant. 
Possibly urban boys love school and never utter 
the abhorrent sentiment of the immemorial 
lines :— 

“Good by, scholar; good by, school, 
Good by, teacher, darned old fool!” 


There must be several hundred thousand grown 
boys in this town, though, whose young idea was 
taught to shoot in rural schoolhouses ; some brick 
but more wooden; the venerable even knew 
benches carved with many a name; fool’s cap, 
dark closet, strap and ferule. Who wants to go to 
school unless it’s raining too hard to permit any- 
thing that counts to be done?.. It is not natural 
Woodchucks, rabbits, ganders 
and gobblers (enemies jeered or stoned on every 
day’s scholastic journey), birds’ nests, horn 
pouts, fruit and nut trees, currant bushes, hosses 


to go to school. 


dont go to school. Dogs don’t go to school. 
They fiight; never fight at  nooning or 
recess. Devil’s darning needles, earwigs, 
horse hair snakes and other deadly and 


fascinating outdoor things are always on vacation. 
Hear that fat bumble bee just come in at the win- 
dow. 


“Say, after school I'll 


show you where 


there’s a hornet’s nest.” 
until 4 o’clock, 

As a rule the truant is the result of being a boy. 
He is the delight and pride of life. He is the re- 
volt against respectability. He is the instinct of 
freedom. He is the awful guilty joy of lawless- 
ness. Him detection and punishment await, but 
his manly heart and well rosined hand shall not 
flinch; and even the trivial and inferior order, “the 
girls,” shall be appalled by his devilishness and 
awed by his courage. He is Cain. 

Bucolic truants, mind you. When they smell 
the lilacs, when they hear the ice cracking and 
booming on the pond, when “the crust” is hard 
enough to bear, when the first blueberries are re- 
ported, when there is a circus within ten miles 
and at all other proper times the desire of truancy, 
and very likely the truant officer, ‘seizes them. 
Can anybody of woman born tell us what in 
thunder can be learned in a year of school one- 
three hundred and sixty-fifth part as valuable, let 
alone as pleasant, as what a truant of happy dis- 
position can learn out of school in half an after 
noon? The truant is the natural “human boy.” 

0-9-0 @--¢-0—_____— 


COOK COUNTY SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Chicago Examiner and its friends are do- 
ing something noble when they provide $100,000 
for fifty four-year scholarships of $500 a year 
each. Ten of these go to Cook County out of 
Chicago, and forty to Chicago boys and girls. 
There are no strings to it, no voting contest, no 
popularity tricks, mo ‘increase circulation” 
scheme; just a gift of $100,000 to public high 
school students to be selected by County Super- 
intendent Edward J. Tobin, Superintendent Ella 
Flagg Young of Chicago, President A. W. Harris 
of Northwestern University, and Dean James R. 
Angel representing the President of Chicago 
University. 


Yes, but it’s a long time 
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The United States is to spend in sevén years 
$4,000,000 on agricultural extension education as 
a great rural uplift. 


Think in terms of the child’s life and help him 
to think in terms of his own life. 
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COMMON SENSE 

It was the birthday of a man occupying a high 
place in the affectionate regard of Boston people, 
the leader of a group of men abounding in brains, 
heart, and intellectual and moral courage. It was 
a rare privilege to be at a quiet dinner party in his 
home on that day. By starting in early enough to 
be a charter member I am in the three socio-civic 
literary clubs where he is the -high man in con- 
science and courage, clubs in which the honors go 
to the men who dare in thought and phrasing. It 
was the Holy Sabbath, our wives were with us, the 
atmosphere was peaceful—we are all high up in the 
Councils of Peace Societies and Peace Leagues— 
until the bachelor among us proceeded to define 
“Common Sense,” when every man drew his 
keenest blade, and, excused from further attention 
at the table, retired for a manly go to, worthy the 
Daughters of the Revolution. 

We were all long on common sense but short on 
definitions of common sense, and since the 
bachelor has taken unfair advantage of the rest 
of us by using his definition in a leaflet which he 
styles “Gaumption,’ we claim the privilege of 
setting him, our associates, and the rest of the 
world right by a common sense treatment of com- 
mon sense. 

First, common sense is.an affair of common life 
and of common life only. It has no place among 
scholars, philosophers, scientists, experts or 
specialists. No man who thinks he knows what 
other people do not know has common sense. 
Luther Burbank as,a trickster on plant creation 
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more then Woodrow 
Wilson has as a statesman. They know what 
common people do not know, have visions that 
common people do not have. They talk about 
things they see through telescopes to people who 
have no telescopes and are near-sighted at that. 

Secondly, common sense is in the judgments of 
men what common law is in England, and the un- 
written law in America. Men can frame no statute 
so technically perfect that you can fine a man a 
dollar or imprison him for a day if his act is 
within the common law, nor execute a man who 


has no common sense, any 


has murdered another deliberately if he is pro- 
tected by the unwritten law, which with a jury is 
above law makers and jurists. Common sense is 
that which makes a man a fool of first order who 
appeals from its estimates and judgments. 

Third, common sense is in human action what 
the idiom is in language, and the axiom in mathe- 
matics. The man who dodges an idiom because 
it is not grammatical is a prudish, dudish, prim- 
mish classicist. 

So common sense places one beyond the need of 
explaining why he knows what he knows because 
every one knows that he knows what he knows, 
better than anyone knows what he knows who 
can tell why he knows what he knows as he knows 
it. 

A David Harum outclasses all the  school- 
masters in any country village, Dooley knocks out 
all the preachers in Gotham, the Bible has outlived 
a thousand Voltaires and will outlive ten thousand 
Ingersols. Shakespeare has “put it all over” 
Chaucer, Dryden, and Pope, and at Gettysburg 
Lincoln did more in two minutes than Edward 
Everett in two hours. 

The indefinable, inexplicable, elusive common 
sense has done the trick for them all. 

An axiom is sky high above any demonstration, 
and a man demonstrates that he is all sorts of a 
mathematical fool who tries to demonstrate an 
axiom. 

Fourth, common sense is sensible. No ex 
planation explains that does not keep within hail- 
ing distance of the root element of the word de- 
fined. The “sense” in common sense must always 
show up in every attempt to define common sense. 
There is no sense in anything that cannot be run 
down to the senses. Nothing is sensible that is 
not traceable to ones own experience, for experi- 
ence in life is the sense of the thing, that is, it is 
through experience that you get in “touch” with 
anything, that you “see” into a thing, that you 


get your “ear” to the ground, that your “taste” is 


tested, that you “smell a rat.” 
There is no common. sense that cannot be 


checked up by every day experience without any 
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Bertillon measurements. 

The moment a man has to learn anything in 
order to know anything you tell him you are not 
peddling out common sense but a patent medi. 
cine, and an old woman nurse is heaven high above 
a quack doctor. 

Good sense must always abound in common 
sense, and the sense must be common. A medi- 
cal association as such has no common sense. 
There doctors have class sense. 

There is no common sense in a_ theological 
seminary. It is class sense, classified sense, fe- 
fined sense, wholly uncommon sense. , 

The pressure is upon using words that the com- 
mon people cannot understand. Physicians are 
only beginning to have common sense enough to 
write prescriptions or speak of ailments in Eng- 
lish, 

No man can be an expert and respect common 
sense. 

Double distilled standardization is intensified 
nonsense, which is the negative pole to common 
sense. 





BEST YET 


The decision of Teachers’ College to have no 
undergraduate department is one of the most 
notable professional events since the first normal 
school was established. On July 1 the School of 
Education will abandon all undergraduate courses 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science, and 
will become a graduate school offering only ad- 
vanced curricula leading to the degree of Master 
of Arts or Doctor of Philosophy. Admission to 
this school will be limited to students holding an 
approved Bachelor’s degree or to those who have 
equivalent training of at least four years beyond 
the high school. 

This reorganization has been made in response 
to a widespread demand throughout the country 
for increased preparation on the part of high 
school teachers of academic subjects and for 
opportunities for thorough training for such re- 
sponsible positions as school superintendent, prin- 
cipal of a high school, principal of a normal school, 
head of a college or university department of edu- 
cation, critic teacher, primary supervisor, educa- 
tional investigator, school statistician, and so forth. 

Teachers’ College has long been in a class by it- 
self, but this act puts it so far in the lead that no 
other university is likely to attempt to follow it, 
and there is no reason why they should. Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, has an equipment 
undreamed of elsewhere, and it can do all the dis- 
tinctively post graduate professional education 
work that is needed. Dean J. E. Russell has al- 
ways been an educator with a vision. 





The courts have upheld the teachers in the 
Stand that they have a right to unionize. We 
anticipated it in our recent editorial. . 
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HAMILTON OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY 


After twenty-eight years of service, Samuel 
Hamilton, superintendent of schools, of Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania, was unanimously  re- 
elected, and the salary fixed at $20,900. This 
seems like an enormous salary, but it carries with 
it certain conditions not found possibly elsewhere 
in the United States. Under the law in Pennsyl- 
vania, there can be no assistant superintendents 
except as they are hired directly by the county 
superintendent. The General Assembly has thus 
far refused to set aside a sum for the payment of 
the salaries of assistants as provided by the new 
code. The superintendent's salary, however, may 
be fixed at any sum and he may be instructed to 
hire certain persons as assistants at a stipulated 
salary agreed upon by the convention which elects 
him. The salary of $20,900 voted Superintendent 
Hamilton is, therefore, regarded as a budget for 
carrying the school work of Allegheny county in 
accordance with the following schedule:— 

He was authorized to reemploy his first assist- 
ant, Mr. C, E, Dickey, and pay him out of this bud- 
get a salary of $5,000. He was also authorized to 
reemploy his other two assistants, Mr. W. S. 
Bryan and Mr. Orton Lowe, and pay each an an- 
nual salary of $4,000. In addition thereto he was 
authorized to set aside $900 of this sum for the 
purpose of paying an office assistant in the form 
of a stenographer or clerk. This leaves Superin- 
tendent Hamilton a salary of $7,000 annually. 

It should be remembered that Allegheny County 
includes practically a city and a county. It has 
about fifteen hundred teachers employed in large 
graded schools organized under a plan similar to 
that of a modern city school system. It has in 
addition thereto about five hundred teachers en- 
gaged in rural work. Its organizations include 
thirty-five high schools, fourteen manual training 
schools and schools of Domestic Art, twenty 
supervisors of music and twelve supervisors of art. 





DR. MOWRY HONORED 


Upon the fiftieth anniversary of the opening of 
the Mowry and Goff School in Providence, in 
1864, the alumni tendered Dr. William A. Mowry 
and his partner for many years, Charles B. Goff, 
a complimentary banquet which was one of the 
socio-literary functions long to be remembered. 
The school was for forty years one of the most 
successful and important English and classical day 
schools that New England has known. Its grad- 
uates by the hundred made creditable college 
records, and its graduates have rendered notable 
public service as Governors, United States Sena- 
tors, Congressmen, judges and other responsible 
civic public positions. They have been college 
professors, superintendents of schools and prin- 
cipals of secondary and elementary schools, They 
have been clergymen, physicians, lawyers, den- 
tists, bankers, merchants, manufacturers and rail- 
road officials. 

Dr. William A. Mowry, a graduate of Brown 
University, an officer in the Civil War, honored by 
opportunities for public service in many lines of 
public endeavor, an author of high repute, an edi- 
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for many years an effective public 
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tor and contributor to various. publications, and 
speaker and 
lecturer, he has filled a place of exceptional use 
fulness and honor, and when eminent alumni 
gathered at the banquet their chief guest of honor 
was literally the greatest of them all in achieve- 
ments and in honors, and he honored the alumni 
as greatly as they honored him. 
—____—__—__ ——--0+- © -0-@-e- @-e- —— -- -— — 


PRESIDENT McBRIDE 


The lowa State Board of Education has won all 
sorts of favor by the prompt election of Professor 
Thomas H.* McBride, as president of the State 
University. Any transient flurry that was caused 
by the way in which Dr. Bowman went out has 
passed from the public mind by the choice oi 
Professor McBride, who is almost adored by the 
students, faculty and alumni, and is admired by 
all leaders of thought in the state. Every im- 
portant factor in the state is with the State Board 
of Education, enthusiastically, in this action. 
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APPRECIATION OF APPRECIATION 


Once in a while something is said that is es- 
pecially gratifying because of the man who says 
it. When John MacDonald takes his pen in hand 
and writes the following in Western School 
Journal, there goes with it a peculiar apprecia- 
tion of such appreciation. 

Dr. A. E, Winship, editor of the Jour- 
nal of Education, Boston, was in Topeka 
on April 21 and he, as usual, captured 
the town. Mr. Winship is an exceed- 
ingly versatile man, and we can think of 
no audience which he could not interest. 
He spoke to the Topeka High School in 
the morning, to the Commercial Club at 
noon, and to the teachers of the city in 
the afternoon, and he interested every 
audience. Mr. Winship is a great educa- 
tional apostle who carries glad tidings 
from schools to schools and from states 
to states, inspiring teachers and others, 
by narration and suggestion, to higher 
things in teaching, supervision and ad- 
ministration, Long may he live! 

We can recall nothing that has ever been 
written of their chief that please the Journal of 
Education staff quite so much as does this. 

———_—0-  -0-@-0-@ -e-— — — -—___— - 


OGDEN SURVEY 





Ogden has had an exceptionally good school 
survey. It has been made by some of the best 
educational specialists in their field in the country, 
and they have recommended most heroic changes, 
If the recommendations are followed Ogden will 
have one of the most modern school systems in 
the world. 

. The surveyors have done no patch work. There 
is no tinkering. They have done no puttering. 

Only incidentally and courteously have they paid 
any attention to Ogden as it is or as it has been. 
They have given their attention heroically to 
Ogden as it may be in a glorified state. 


Even Charles S. Meek plans a better school 
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city than Boise, and Edward J. Ward has planned 
a community life such as he w« . 
to direct. 
question. 


would exceedingly like 
How far will Ogden go? That is the 
If Ogden cares and dares she can have 
the eyes of the civilized world focussed upon her 
schools, She can set a pace for the world. Then 
the question will be, “How far will other cities 


or i 
go! 


It is interesting to have one ideal framed into a 
workable scheme. Every school board in 
America should have a copy of this report whether 
(Ogden adopts it or not, 
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DR. SMITH TO THOMAS NORMAL 

lt is a matter of more than passing. significance 
that Dr. Andrew Thomas Smith, principal of a 
Pennsylvania State Normal School, resigns to ac 
cept the principalship of the Thomas Normal 
Training School of Detroit. Dr. Smith is one of 
the best equipped men in the Pennsylvanian nor- 
mal schools, and the Thomas Normal Training 
School is one of. the most attractive, efficient, 
special normal schools in the country. Mr. Louis 
A. Thomas and Miss Jennie Louise Thomas have 
made a notable success of the school and the addi- 
tion of a strictly professional leader like Dr. Smith 
can but add materially to its vitality. 
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HORN, UNITED STATES SENATOR 

Whether Texas elects Superintendent P. W. 
Ilorn of Houston, to the United States Senate o1 
not it is a noble tribute to the man that his city, 
county, the teachers and high-purposed men of the 
state are uniformly with him. It. will be no sur- 
prise if he is elected. What a commentary on the 
new educator that political leaders so often look 
to the school for their leaders. Here's hoping 
that he will be honored by his election to this 
high office which he will fill so honorably. All 
honor to Texas for thinking of him in this connec 
tion. The state has no man who more deserves 
the honor, or who will fill it more creditably. 


~~ 
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NEW YORK SUN’S TRUANT 


We are using in another column “The Truant,” 
an editorial from the New York Sun, We use it 
for various reasons. We enjoy the editorials of 
the New York Sun. There is a brilliancy, a 
dash, a devil-a-bit-care-I air, a letting loose of the 
imagination, a loop-the-loop English that we like 
to see the New York Sun achieve. 

We are using this especial editorial from the 
New York Sun because it has been sent us by 
three different fellows, not old fellows in years, 
but fellows old enough in sentiment to be weary 
of so much newness as there is in the air just now, 
fellows who have not taught for years, who think 
teaching is as it used to be and that boys are as 
they used to be, so we are using it for their sake 
and for ours. 
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SONS OF VERMONT 


In view of the attempt of the Survey to discount 
the Sons of Vermont, we print in another column 
a tribute by one of her many brilliant sons in 
“Exile,” products of her schools. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


VILLA AND CARRANZA. 

The long anticipated break between Villa and 
Carranza came last week, and had for its immedi- 
ate cause Carranza’s appointment of General 
Natera as commander of a newly created military 
zone—an appointment.made over Villa's head. 
But it was bound to come anyway, for Villa is 
the type of leader who does not easily brook the 
having a superior, Villa acted promptly im 
forcibly seizing the Carranza offices at Juarez, 
forreon and Chihuahua City. Later, an agree- 
ment was patched up between the two generals, 
by which Villa ‘is tO have supreme military 
authority, while Carranza ‘retains the title of “first 
chief” and has authority in civil and international 
affairs... But titles count for little under existing 
conditions. It is a barren honor for Carranza to 
retain the title of “first chief” if Villa is to be in 
supreme control of the army. The probable re- 
sult of such an agreement must be the practical 
elimination of Carranza, and the complete control 
of the situation by the unscrupulous and blood- 
thirsty Villa. 

“CLEARED BY ERROR.” | 
It has been officially explained to the mediators 


at Niagara Falls that it was through a misunder- 


standing over jurisdiction between the Treasury 
Department and the Department of Commerce 
that clearance papers were given at New York to 
the steamship Antilla, with her prodigious cargo 
of arms and ammunition for the constitutionalists 
at Tampico. It has also been definitely stated that 
instructions have been given that no arms shall be 
exported to Mexico by land or sea. But this does 
not explain why in at least three other cases be- 
sides that of the Antilla, permission was given for 
the shipment of arms to the constitutionalists ; 
nor why, after the Antilla had -been cleared by 
error, and was in danger through the threatened 
blockade of Tampico by WHuerta’s vessels, the 
United States set its navy in motion to prevent the 
blockade, at the cost of war if necessary. 


WAR PROSPECTS IN THE NEAR EAST. 


The war spirit is again aflame in the near East, 
and the present prospect is that Greece and 
Turkey will soon be again at each other’s throats. 
Turkey accuses Greece of oppressing former 
Turkish subjects, in the region of Salonica; and 
Greece accuses Turkey of expelling Greek 
Christians with great cruelty from the province of 
Thrace. There is exaggeration on both sides, but 
both accusations are measurably true. The situa 
tion has. been made the subject of an official state- 
ment by the Greek Premier, in the Chamber of 
Deputies, which fell litthe short of a declaration of 
war; and this. was followed immediately by the 
formal announcement of the annexation of the 
lurkish islands of Chios and Mitylene by Greece, 
which might well be in itself a casus belli. In 
Albania, the Moslem revolt against the order of 
things established by the great Powers continue 
and the recently installed Prince William of Wied 
has proved to be but a feeble figure-head, whoily 
unequal to coping with a menacing situation. 


BUTTING IN UPON A DIFFICULT SITUATION. 

When a despatch from Athens announced that 
George Fred Williams, the recently appointed 
American minister to Greece, had notified the 
representatives of the European Powers that the 
government of the United States was ready to 
tender its good offices for the restoration of peace 
in Albania, word came from’ Washington that he 
had been given no instructions to that effect and 
that it was impossible that he should have done 
so. But the contradiction had hardly got into 
print before the fact was disclosed that Germany 
had made a prompt protest against this inter- 
ference and it was added that Mr. Williams would 
soon return to the United States and that his sue 
cessor had been selected. | Greece and Turkey 
also, it appears, had protested against Mr 
Williams’s course. It has always been the policy 
of the United States to keep out of European com 
plications, and to butt in now in Albania would be 
equally dangerous and absurd. 

THE TOLLS EXEMPTION REPEAL BILL. 

The president has at last secured the enactment 
by Congress of the bill to repeal the tolls exemp 
tion for American coastwise ships in the Panama 
Canal. But this action was taken in direct con 
tradiction not only of the national Democratic 
platform, but of the president’s own pre-election 
speeches, and at the cost of much bitterness of 
feeling in the president’s own party. Democratic 
leaders both in the House and Senate criticised 
the President sharply; and no less than eleven 
Democratic Senators voted against him. More 
over, the repealing bill carried an amendment ob 
noxious to the President, declaring that the pas 
sage of the act should not be construed as a 
waiver of any right which the United States may 
have, under the treaty with Great Britain or the 
treaty with Panama, to exempt its vessels from 
tolls for passage through the canal, or as in any 
way impairing the rights of the United States with 
respect to sovereignty over or ownership of the 
canal or the regulation of the conditions and 
charges of traffic through it. 

THE TRUST-BUSTING PROGRAM. 

President Wilson seems to have been a good 
deal irritated because certain business men, in 
New York, St. Louis and other cities have sent 
letters and telegrams to members of Congress 
asking for delay in the enactment of anti-trust 
legislation, and he has declared his intention to use 
all the influence at his command to get the pend 
ing bills through Congress. It is notorious that 
these bills did not receive any adequate considera 
tion in the House, nor even in. the committee 
which reported them; and even among thei 
framers and sponsors there are wide differences ot 
opinion as to their real scope and meaning, he 
only chance of sane and sate action upon them 
lies in deliberate consideration by the Senate, and 


it would be a grave mi iortune if the Pre ident s 

pique because busine men have availed them 
elves of the citizens privilege ot communicating 
: _ 


(Continued on page 742) 
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THE AWAKENING OF MISSOURI 
[ Editorial. ] 


Missouri has been very much awake educa- 
tionally, agriculturally and otherwise for some 
years, and there is no likelihood of arrested de- 
velopment judging by recent plans and purposes. 
Here are some of the suggestions of the resolu- 
tions of the State Teachers’ Association. They 
are as heroic as any we have seen. We merely 
indicate the subjects without the exceedingly 
heroic manner in which they champion each sub- 
ject. 

Favored industrial and vocational education in 
the public schools; appointed a committee of five 
instructed to investigate conditions in Missouri 
and other states and not later than July 1, 1914, 
report recommendations on the subject; ap- 
pointed a committee of five to investigate the 
need of a larger unit of school administration, to 
formulate definite plans for securing the same, 
with power to act with a view of securing the 
adoption of said plans, and instructed the Execu- 
tive Committee to provide for the necessary ex- 
penses of such investigation and subsequent pub- 
licity; authorized the appointment of a special 
committee of five to investigate the scope and 
function of agricultural education in the State 
Normal Schools, and in the College of Agricul- 
ture; the Executive Committee was authorized 
to determine the amount of money to be spent 
in any investigation ordered by the Association, 
and in addition to determine any other investiga- 
tions that might profitably be made, to appoint 
special .committees for making such investigations 
and to appropriate from the surplus funds of the 
Association the necessary expenses for all such 
investigations. 

The association provided for a committee o! 
five to report upon plans for pensioning teachers: 
advocate a change whereby a third-grade certifi- 
cate may be granted to any one person but once; 
favored the enactment of legislation which will en- 
able a school board to contract with a teacher for 
one, two or three years; advocated the wider use 
of the school plant and recommended that laws re- 
stricting its use for community and_ social pur- 
poses be amended; favored an amendment to the 
law so as to forbid the sale of tobacco to any 
person under the age of eighteen; urge that every 
Board of Education, which must necessarily be 
composed of laymen, exercise the greatest care 
to secure a thoroughly competent administrative 
head for the schools under its charge; urged that 
the superintendent take the initiative in all techni- 
cal matters of school administration; nominating 
all teachers, recommending text books and teach- 
ing appliances, suggesting the courses of study. 

State Superintendent William P. Evans, is 
committed to the ardent championship of all of 
these measures as the entire educational force of 
the state is behind it. 

Best of all is the ardent and unanimous support 
given it by the county superintendents at their 
annual meeting at the state capital. They 
heartily endorsed State Superintendent Evans 
and the entire Department of Education, the 
Missouri School Journal, and stood behind the 
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entire program laid out by the State Association. 
They also recommended a law, by which every 
county in the state may have a_ first-class high 
school. They expressed hearty sympathy with 
the movement to make the country school more 
efficient as a social centre and favor a plan 
whereby a united effort be made to create an in- 
terest among patrons and pupils along literary 
and social lines. They suggested that the state 
superintendent issue a_ state-wide proclamation 
naming some night when the people assemble 
themselves in their respective schoolrooms and 
organize improvement clubs. 
- OOO @-0-@-e- 


MONTESSORI OBEDIENCE 
ARTHUR EDWARD HAMILTON 
Clark University 


Emerson said: “Details are always’ melancholy ; 
the plan is seemly and noble.” There has been 
much criticism as well as praise in America for 
Montessori’s method of training young children; 
but a large part of this criticism is devoted to de- 
tails and leaves the seemly and noble plan quite 
out of consideration. In contemplating Montes- 
soris New Jerusalem of education for civic worth 
and social service, we-are apt to lose sight of the 
whole, while focusing our attention on one of its 
many mansions. The great principle of the plan 
is will-training through spontaneous obedience to 
the laws of social welfare. By establishing habits 
of right doing, and not through an endeavor to 
inculcate ideas of right and wrong, good and evil, 
virtue and sin, does the Dotoressa hope to make 
better men and women out of her raw material of 
little girls and boys. The less her pupils knows 
about the wrong way to do a thing, the better. 
Don’ts are always at a discount. DO is the key- 
note of her method and her plan. 

That the boys and girls of the Children’s 
Houses in Rome learned to read at an earlier age 
than other children, was a by-product of the Mon- 
tessori idea. That her bambini learned to walk, 
sit, stand, run, and handle objects more gracefully 
than their brothers and sisters who were not so 
trained, was a secondary result of that discipline 
which aimed primarily at making them useful to 
themselves and to each other. How well is the 
familiar quotation: “But rather seek ye the King- 
dom of God; and all these things shall be added 
unto you,” illustrated here! Faith in the innate 
ability of normal childhood to develop aright if 
left alone and surrounded with opportunities for 
doing useful things, hope that even the least of the 
poor tenement children would unfold into some- 
thing of beauty for the world, and a true mother- 
love for all her charges alike has brought about 
the beginning at least of a concrete system of 
child culture that may indeed be epoch-making. 

The games of silence, where silence is golden 
because the children want it; the games of inhibi- 
tion where the child does not come to his teacher 
when called to come “zero times” and all the vari- 
ety of play work designed to fit the physiological 
and mental age of the child aims at will training. 
A five-year-old waiter carrying a huge bowl of 
soup to the table where his fellows are sitting is 
lecrning in one act to control his muscles, to co- 
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ordinate his movements, to restrain his natural im- 
pulse to obtain for himself first that which he is 
commissioned to take to others, and, lastly, to 
serve others in a spirit of happy willingness. It is 
the right thing for him to do. He may not have the 
slightest shadow of an idea that it would be wrong 
for him to refuse to wait upon the table. He knows 
nothing of the great human principle of social ser- 
vice, but he is starting right-end-to, learning to 
do the thing first and let the very doing of it teach 
him the moral lesson, which will dawn on his un- 
folding mind in good season. 

Whatever fault we may find with the details of 
the Montessori method, whatever changes we may 
need to make before it will apply to American 
conditions, whatever may or may not be the prac- 
tical or “efficiency” valuer of such early sense 
training, one thing at least is certain. We have 
here a conscientious attempt to make concrete 
and practicable a plan forthe education of the will 
of childhood through making obedience a spon- 
taneous and happy thing. We have here a definite 
suggestion as to how we may go about it to let 
the little child lead us to the right way of instruc- 
tion and training for the work of life. Let us 
take up its scarlet thread, follow it as far as we 
can, and glean from the old idea in a modern dress 
all that we can for the good of our American 
Child —The Nautilus. 
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LOOSEN UP ON ENTRANCE CONDITIONS 


DR. DAVID SNEDDEN 





The most injurious effect of a fixed and un- 
yielding program of college admission require- 
ments is in its cramping tendency in relation to 
the free development of secondary education. In 
the high schools of Massachusetts alone are now 
found nearly 70,000 pupils, hardly twenty-five per 
cent. of whom will resort to institutions of higher 
learning. Public school authorities must increas- 
ingly consider the remaining seventy-five per 
cent. These represent educational needs quite 
different in many cases from the needs of the 
select group going to college. 

What a practical way out of the situation. In 
my estimation the most practical course is for the 
college to diminish the number of fixed units re- 
quired, leaving approved high schools free to 
supply a certain proportion of units in accordance 
with standards of their own. 

Inherently a college ought to be able, by exam- 
ining a pupil in eight units or one-half his high 
school course, to ascertain his qualifications to 
pursue a college course. This assures that the 
high school is in reality an educational institution, 
and that it is capable of developing and maintain- 
ing its own standards for all its pupils, whether 
these are going to college or not. 





* Selected from address 
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J. S. B., North Dakota: Your paper is the best device 
I know with which to brush off the school.moss; and the 
brushing gives you new courage, new ideas and asnira- 
tions, 


T. C. W., New York: I have read the Journal since I 
began teaching. Every issue shows the value of the 
publication. A live man can scarcely do without it. 
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HISTORY OF MY TOMATO PATCH 
CLYDE SULLIVAN 
Ousley, Georgia 


Record Girl for the United States—Record of Year's 


Work. 
Yield. No. 3 Cans. Value. Cost. Profit 
5,000. 1,714. $229.26. $96.87. | $132.29. 


The purpose of the Girls’ Canning and Poultry ‘Club is 
to teach the girls how to grow vegetables and raise 
poultry. It is helpful to the girls to learn to save things 
that go to waste on the farm. It is to keep the girls in 
the country from going to the city to get an occupation. 

I enrolled as a member because I felt interested in the 
work and wanted to learn how to cultivate and can to- 
matoes and other vegetables that go to waste. I knew 
it would be good exercise, therefore I became a canning 
club member. 

I first planted the seed in my garden in beds and later 
transplanted into rows. When the little plant peeps 
through the ground it is tended carefully until it gets 
three or four inches high, then it is transplanted. This 
year | planted five rows and tended to 
them patiently and persistently until they 
were large enough to prune and stake. The plants 
were then ready to bloom. I waited too late to prune 
and stake mine, so that I had to cut off many limbs 
with blossoms and tomatoes on them. When the toma- 
toes are ripe and yet firm they are picked, washed and 
weighed, put into a sack and then into a pot of boiling 
water one minute, then they are taken out, peeled and 
cored with a small pocket knife, packed into cans that 
have been thoroughly sterilized, leaving about one inch 
of the top of the can. You must be sure that you have 
the cans filled with tomatoes and that you don’t put 
any water in the cans. Put in the juice that is left over, 
or if short of juice, squeeze some small tomatoes and fill 
therewith. Wipe the cans off, put them into a canner 
and let them exhaust five minutes. Take out and tip 
them, then boil twenty-two minutes, and take out. 
When cold pack away, until ready to label. Then put 
the cans bottom side up and label. The meaning of the 
trade mark is “To Make the Best Better.” The meaning 
of the labelling is to know who put up whatever the can 
contains, where their post office is, then if anything goes 
wrong they know where the manufacturer is. 

My garden was in a sandy soil, that must be the best 
kind of soil suited to the crop which I am growing, be- 
cause mine grew fast after they were staked and pruned, 
until you could not go through them without bruising 
them, and we had to crawl under them. 

I used one two-horse load of barn yard fertilizer, then 
ploughed that ‘in, then put two applications. of meal mix- 
ture, and later soda and meal. 

I prefer planting into rows and thinning them out as 
they should be. I like that method better than the cold 
frame. 

My garden was broadcasted, then listed or bedded up. 
The seed was then sown and they came up and were then 
ploughed and hoed. Next, on April 19, they were 
ploughed and worked again. I waited too late to prune 
and stake mine. I started on May 21 and finished on 
May 24. I used the method of putting stakes six feet 
apart. % 

My tomatoes were not diseased in any way that I 
could tell. The insects bothered them some. The 
worms would eat the tender buds of the limbs, and that 
would injure the growth of the plant. I sprayed my 
plants with paris green, but that did not seem to do any 
good. I picked them off with my hands, and destroyed 
the biggest part of them. That is a sure rule to get rid 
of them. In marketing fresh products they should be 
handled with care so as not to bruise them, as bruises 
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“cause decay. They should be picked and packed care- 
fully in crates then put in a sanitary place until sold. 
I did not pack any tomatoes at all, but the very best 
wumethod is to wrap them in tissue paper, so if one spoils 
it will not make another one spoil. After they have 
‘wrapped in tissue paper they should be put into a basket 
and then crated with care to avoid bruising them in 
transportation. 

The relation of club work to school work is self-im- 
provement, because you have to read the bulletins and 
work out the problems of saving fruits and vegetables. 
Spelling and writing, because we are required to write, 
which teaches composition as well as new words and 
their meaning. In writing mv composition I am helped 
in grammar and history dates. In geography it helps to 
learn the different kinds of soil suited to the different 
kinds of plants and their location. I get physiology 
from it too. We need the sunlight and fresh air to in- 
sure good health. We breathe out the carbon dioxide 
and the plants breath out oxygen and we take in oxygen 
and they take in carbon dioxide. So you see it is suited 
to both. 

We get both an educational and commercial value for 
our efforts put forth on our one-tenth acre. By exhibit- 
ing our canned products it may stimulate others to try 
to do something for themselves which will reduce the 
high cost of living expenses. 

My yield one-tenth acre, was 5,354 pounds that I 
weighed. I canned 2,254 No. 2 cans, 212 No. 8 cans, 
64 pounds of catchup and 50 pounds of tomatoes in jars. 
My father will sell all that I canned in No. 
the comissary for the turpentine hands. 

My club work has been very beneficial to me in many 
ways, viz: pleasure and monev that I have and expect to 
receive for the vegetables that I canned. I am going 
to put what I get in the bank for future educational pur- 
poses. 


2 cans in 


TOMATOES. 

These vegetables are the most ponular, are the most 
commonly put up. Select fruit that is fully ripe; plunge 
it into boiling water for a few minutes or until the skins 
crack, after which the skins may be easily removed by 
a thin-bladed pocket knife. Pack the fruit whole into 
cans or jars. There will be sufficient juice to obviate the 
necessity of adding water exhaust for ten minutes and 
cook in open bath for thirty or forty minutes, depending 
upon the size of the can, This vegetable may also be 
processed for ten minutes in a closed bath at 240 degrees 
Fahrenheit, but the product from the closed bath is apt 
to be discolored. 
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WHY READ “IVANHUE” IN HIGH SCHOOLS ? 


All will agree that the novel is one of the most im- 
portant forms of literature for high school study. 

The study of the novel is the study of the life and char- 
acter. It is of great interest. Here is the teacher’s op- 
portunity to stimulate the pupils’ love for literature and 
to help him discriminate between the true and the false. 
It should also be made an important factor in developing 
character. 

The study of “Ivanhoe” should awaken a love of his- 
tory. It should be read with careful attention and with 
imagination keenly alive, When a fair mastery of the 
facts has been obtained, and clear mental images of the 
scenes portrayed, studies of plot, character, scenes and a 
general interpretation of the story should follow. This 
will stimulate thought and imagination and help to form 
a basis for sound judgment. 

The plan for the accomplishment of this involves three 
steps :— 

First, preparation of the class for taking up the work. 
Purpose, to arouse an interest. The recitation period 
gives an opportunity for this. 
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Second, reading and study for the purpose of 
ing the facts. 

Third, comprehensive study of the book, as a whole 
Different parts of the story should be told by the stu- 
dents. Questions should be asked to test the under- 
standing, to enable the pupils to read between the lines 
and to awaken curiosity. 

Essential results to be obtained: 
details of the story. 

Specific aims: To have the class understand the 
thought and to develop an appreciation of Scott’s works. 
To train the student to form the habits or arranging his 
ideas in some form of perspective and to appreciate the 
style studied. To encourage the pupils to do some origi- 
nal thinking and to make comparisons. 

A Teacher of Exper 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE BACKWARD CHILD. A Study of the Psychol- 
ogy and Treatment of Backwardness. By Barbara 
Snofford Morgan. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Cloth. 263 pp. Price, $1.25. 

One inestimable good that must be credited to this 
day is the focusing of attention upon the importance of 
the unimportant child, upon the gathering in of the 
stragglers, upon the cleaning up of our sdgiarional 
back yards, unon the ennobling of the ienoble. 

It is said at the George Junior Republic that it is a 
great gain to get an untidy bow to nolish the front of his 
shoes, but that the social regeneration is complete when 
he also polishes the heels. 

A teacher who sueceeds in developing slow scholars, 
trick actors in school, is pronounced a success and 
from one standpoint is a success, but the teacher who 
gives attention to the awkward squad is the really suc- 
cessful leader. No awkward soldier ever learned the 
manual of arms by merely being searched by the review- 
ing officer while on dress parade. He learns the manual 
of arms in the awkward squad. Here is a book which 
should be in the hands of every teacher who gathers 
the awkward squad for adequate practice. 

It is a radical departure from present and past psycho- 
logical lines of work. Its aim is an analysis of mental 
faculties to find the cause of individual backwardness 
rather than the mere classifying of mental defectives 
and its subject-matter is the backward child who will 
remain in the community rather than institutional cases 
Suggested systems of training to develop the neglected 
or tnexercised functions which are responsible for such 
backwardness, are offered. The book is based on per- 
sonal experience and contains a number of diagnoses of 
difficult cases, with the results achieved through special! 
training. 
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PLANT BREEDING. Comments of the Experiments 
of Nilsson and Burbank. By Hugo De Vries, Profes- 
sor in University of Amsterdam. Chicago: Open 
Court Publishing Company. Cloth. Illustrated 
360 pp. 

Hugo De Vries comes near being to this century 
what Charles Darwin was to his times. He interprets 
evolution in the light of recent science. Darwin did 
what ro one else had ever done, as much as it was pos- 
sible for any one to do in that stage of science, but the 
last sixty years have been full of scientific revelations 
and no one has been able to interpret the latest in sci- 
ence as completely, as intelligently, as brilliantly as has 
Professor De Vries. While his great work, comparable 
in many respects to the great work of Charles Darwin, 
is his “Species and Varieties, Their Origin by Mutation,” 
this famous study of the discoveries by Dr. Hjalmar Nil- 
sson, and the experiments of .Luther Burbank is of in- 
estimable scientific service since it shows conclusively 
that all the results of both of these men agree wholly 
with De Vries’ theory of mutation, which is founded on 
the principle of the unit-characters. 

Hugo De Vries lifts the experiments of Nilsson, Bur- 
bank, La Courter, Shirreff, Mallett, Rimpan, Hays, the 
Funks, P. G. Holden, and others into the realism of high 
scientific demonstrations. It is a book without a com- 
panion piece in modern botanical, horticultural, or agri- 
cultural literature. 
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MODERN PROSE AND POETRY FOR SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS. Edited with Notes, Study Helps, 
Reading Lists and Themes. By Margaret Ashmun. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany. Cloth. 325 pp. Price, 85 cents. : ; 
The use of modern literature in teaching English is 

mow as important as are April showers in New Eng- 

land. To teach ancient classics only is as senseless as 
to serve only stale bread to every one because it is safest 
to some. Miss Ashmun has chosen forty selections that 
are good literature, all modern, and many of them very 
recent. The selection from “The Promised Land,” by 

Mary Antin, only twenty years an American, and only 

about twelve years out of the public schools, is good 

literature. Other present day writers are Dallas Lore 

Sharp, Woodrow Wilson, William Vaughn Moody, ad 

phine Preston Peabody, Edith M. Thomas, Mary John- 

son, George Cabot Lodge, John Burroughs, and F, 

Hopkinson Smith. Other modern writers are Thomas 

Bailey Aldrich, William Dean Howells, Edmund Clar- 

ence Stedman, Walt Whitman, Richard Watson Gilder, 

Henry James, Charles Dudley Warner, and Bret Harte. 


POEMS ET CHANTS DE FRANCE. | Selected and 
edited, with notes and vocabulary. By W. M. Daniels 
and Réné Travers. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth 
180 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

“French Poems and Songs” contains seventy selec- 
tions from the works of some forty poets, including 
Copée, Derouléde, Gautier, Hugo, Lamartine, Leconte 
de Lisle, de Musset, Rostand and de Vigny. The first 
ten selections are accompanied by music, first among 
them being, of course, the “Marseillaise.” In addition 
English translations of thirteen of the poems are ap- 
pended, enabling the pupil to make a comparison of the 
poetic genius of the two literatures. 

There is an interesting introduction, in French, on 
French prosody. The notes are printed where they be- 
‘long, at the foot of the page, The vocabulary is ar- 
tanged in a distinctive and attractive way. The typog- 
taphy in general is extremely good; the impression of 
neatness and clearness strikes one immediately on open- 
ing the book. For teachers especially in secondary 
schools who wish to give their classes an insight into 
French poetry, no better text is available. 





CONTINUITY. The Presidential Address to the 
British Association for 1913. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Supplemented by explanatory notes. New York: G. 
P. Putnam & Sons, Cloth. 131 pp. Price, $1.90. 
Tendencies apparent to-day, says Sir Oliver Lodge, are 

to take refuge in vague forms of statement, to shrink 
from closer examination of the obscure and puzzling, to 
deny the existence of anything which makes no appeal 
to organs of sense, and towards comprehensive negative 
generalizations from a limited point of view. 

Against these tendencies he urges a belief ultimate 
continuity as essential to science, he regards scientific 
concentration as an adequate basis for philosophical 
generalization; he believes that obscure phenomena may 
be expressed simply if properly faced; and he points out 
that the non-appearance of anything perfectly uniform 
and omnipresent is only what should be expected, and is 
no argument against its real, substantial existence. 


_——— 


RURAL SCHOOLS IN CANADA. __ By James Col- 
lings Miller, Ph. D. New York: Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. Cloth. 236 pp. Price, $2.00. 
Canada is extremely fortunate in having such a sur- 

vey of its educational systems in their relation to rural 
education produced by a keen student and furnished 
gratis as it were. Dr. Miller covers the field in a surpris- 
ingly thorough way, taking every point from a national 
and local point of view,—units of organization, financial 
support, rural school teachers, inspection and supervis- 
ion, courses of study, attendance, buildings and equip- 
ment, conveyance of pupils and consolidation, advanced 
classes and secondary schools. There is not a chapter 
in the book that would not prove enlightening to those 
interested in rural schools in our Own cotntry. 


DEUTSCHES HEFT. A German Note Book. Ar- 
ranged by W. E: Weber, M. A., compiler of “A 
French Notebook.” Cambridge (England): University 
Press. Boards. 128 pp. 

As is evident from the title, this book is intended for 
the use of pupils in German, for transcribing the results 
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of their study. Space is provided for declension of 
nouns of the various classes, of adjectives, for! possess- 
ives, pronouns, the article, prepositions, the adverb, the 
conjunction, and especially the conjugation of verbs of 
both classes. The book should be of considerable help 
in fixing the forms of German grammar in the minds 
of the pupils. 


—_——_ 


HOW TO APPRECIATE THE DRAMA. By 
Thomas L. Marble. New York: Hinds, Noble and 
Eldredge. 12mo. Cloth. 285 pp. Price, $1.25. 
This work has been prepared with this thought that 

some attendants on dramatic presentations require the 

information it contains so as to understand the plays 
they see, and that those who think they can see 
through the plays will see much more and appreciate 
what is seen or heard much more thighly by what the 
author suggests. The intrinsic value of certain plays 
frequently escapes the attention of spectators, ar the 
motive of the playwright or actor is not seen, without 
some larger acquaintanee with the drama than the un- 
sophisticated ordinarily possess. It is a well-written 
work. Some plays are given in extenso—such as “The 

Cricket on the Hearth,” and with marginal annotations 

of considerable meaning and value. Then the work is 

embellished with excellent portraits’ of twenty-eight 
playwrights and authors such as Bernhardt, Irving, 

Mansfield, Pinero and Belasco, 


TECHNICAL TRIGONOMETRY. By Horace Wil- 
mer Marsh of Department of Mathematics, Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, N. Y. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons. 12mo. Cloth. 232 pp. Price, $1.50, net 
Volume IV in a series of constructive thathematical 

books prepared by a Competent and practical hand. The 

author’s position in mathematics and science and Tech- 
nology in the famous Pratt Institute is the warrant for 
able publications in his special lines of study and instruc- 
tion. He is a master in#his subjects, . This volume is 
the result of “persistent, psychological, pedagogical and 
experimental study of the capacities; acquirements, 
natural inclinations, and necessities of the student who 
would learn trigonometry.” The author has provided 

a volume which is closely related to the manutacturing 

and technical industries of our time into which branch 

of effort many a promising student hopes and expects 
to enter to-day as a life work, and for which he must be 
equipped with all that makes for accuracy in his calling 

Mathematicians will not be slow to welcome such a valu- 

able treatise as Mr. Marsh has provided. 


EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL GARDENING AND 
HANDWORK. By G. W. S. Brewer. Cambridge, 
(Eng.) University Press: (New York): G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 12mo. Cloth. 192 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
A British book on School Gardening. British children 

are trained to be experts in this branch of Nature 
Study. And this work is an exposition of the methods 
of raising flowers and vegetables, together with the tools 
necessary for their cultivation. There are sixteen chap- 
ters devoted to this subject, and sixty-five drawings and 
illustrations explanatory of the text. The author is an 
inspector in this line and writes out of an extended experi- 
ence gathered from his observations. School gardens 
are a feature in English school life that is very attrac- 
tive. 


FIRST OBSERVATIONS IN ASTRONOMY. Hand- 
book for Schools and Colleges. By Mary E. Byrd, 
Ph. D., Concord, N. H.: Rumford Press. Cloth. f- 
lustrations. 

Whoever makes it easy and attractive to study the 
stars, makes an important contribution to education 
that uplifts human thought and ennobles students. Miss 
Byrd here makes such a contribution. The book is 
small and handy, but the directions are adequate, clear, 
and interesting. No one need have the slightest diffi- 
culty in learning everything here suggested or in teach- 
ing it in every detail and with interest closely akin to in- 
spiration, and whoever has mastered the heavens with 
this book as a guide will be intelligent about the stars 
and other heavenly bodies and will find lifelong comfort 
and joy in looking iritto the heavens 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

im every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 





JUNE. 


June 29 to July 2: Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. Atlantic City, N. 
J.; Rev. Francis W. Howard, 1651 
Bast Main street, Columbus, O., 


sec’y. 
JULY. 


1+3: Amerfean Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge; Franklin B. Dyer, Boston, 


res. 

efi: National Bducation Association, 
St. Paul; David W. Springer, Anp 
Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


SEPTEMBER. 

22-29: International wahgroes on 
Home Education, Philadelphia; Su- 
perintendent Martin G Brumbau 

res.; George W. Flounders, 1 
tock Exchange Bidg., Philadel- 
phia, sec’y. 

OCTOBER. 

15-1/: Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Johnsbury; Superinten- 
dent Margaret Ruiter Kelley, 
Derby, Vt., sec’y. 

NOVEMBER. 


6-8: Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation: Kate McHugh, Omaha, 
pres.; Ellis U. Graff, Omaha, sec’y. 


a 
> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





NEW HAMPSH IRE. 


BERLIN, To-day ninety-eight 
per cent. of those eligible to the high 
school attend and eighty-five per 
cent. remain four years. 


COLEBROOK. Paul G. Sellers 
a graduate of New Hampshire State 
College, class of 1914, will teach 
mathematics and chemistry at Cole- 
brook Academy next fear. 


CONCORD. A most interesting 
historical pageant portraying events 
that have occurred at Penacook, 
Rumford and Concord was recently 
presented at White’s Park by the pu- 
pils of the Parker School. 

CLAREMONT. W. H. Slayton 
has been re-elected superintendent of 
the Clarmont-Charlestown supervis- 
ory district at salary of $2,000. 


VERMONT. 

ST. JOHNSBURY.  Superintend- 
ent Corwin S, Palmer, who retires 
here this year after a successful ad- 
ministration of six years, was pre- 
sented with a gold-headed cane at a 
public reception given in his honor. 
Mr. Palmer will devote himself to 
literary and tourist work and will 
make his home in New York. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. More than sixty teach- 
ers who have been associated with 
Alonzo Meserve, who retires this year 
as principal of the Bowdoin School, 
tendered him a complimentary ban- 
quet at the Teachers’ Club recently. 
Superintendent Dyer and Assistant 
Superintendent Maurice P. White 
were among the speakers. 


Boston children must be five and a 
hali years old or have had a year’s 


kindergarten training before they 
will be admitted to the public 
schools next year, according to a 
vote of.the School Committee. 

The change was supported by Su- 
perintendent Dyer, who told the com- 
mittee that the limit should be six 
years to correspond with that which 
exists throughout the country. Un- 
der the present system about 3,000 of 
the 13,000 in the first year in the 
schools are too immature to do the 
work. Unless there has been some 
previous training in the kindergarten 
Dr. Dyer said that a child ought not 
to be subjected to the routine of read- 
ing, writing and spelling in the first 
grade until the age of five and one- 
half or six years at least. 

Mr. Lee, who was responsible for 
the order, said that his object was 
to prevent, as far as possible, children 
repeating the first grade, as many in 
the past have done. By raising the 
school age he expects that more chil- 
dren will be sent to the kindergarten, 
where they will get training enough 
to prevent, in a large degree, any 
repetition of the first-grade work 
when it is undertaken. 

Owing to a reduction in the pay of 
evening school teachers, four of the 
evening school principals have with- 
drawn their applications for appoint- 
ment. Thev are Maurice J. Lacey, 
who has been named as principal of 
the South Boston Commercial High 
School; Adelbert H. Morrison, 
principal of the Evening Industrial 
School; Alfred R. Winter, principal 
of the Washington Allston Evening 
School, and Joseph F. Gould, prin- 
cipal of the Franklin Evening School. 

The pav of the principals was re- 
duced from $8 to $6 a night in the 
high school and from $6 to $4 in the 
elementary schools. This affects 
thirteen high and 147 elementary 
evening school principals. 

The board also reduced the pay of 
the summer school teachers from 
$2.50 a day to $2. 

Although the evening school prin- 
cipals were reduced in salary, their 
director, W. Stanwood Field, was 
given an increase of $380 a year over 
his former salary of $3,400. 

Boston broke all records this year 
in the number of graduates from 
both high and elementary schools. 
It is of special note that eighty per 
cent. of those who graduated from 
elementary schools in #913 continued 
in high school, refuting the statement 
that most of the children drop out 
of school at the completion of the 
eighth grade. Nearly fifty per cent. 
of those who entered high school 
four years ago received their 
diplomas this year. 

More than 17,000 have signified 
their intention of attending high or 
Latin schools next year. Twenty-five 
years ago the attendance at these 
schools was about 3,000, 

Speaking of this remarkable show- 
ing, Superintendent Franklin B. 
Dyer says:— 

“The reasons for this great in- 
crease are several. Not the least is 
the fact that there is an attempt be- 
ing made by us to meet with our 
courses the variety of opportunities 
presented in commercial life and not 
confine the pupil to one course as in 
past years. The high school popula- 
tion has increased nearly 500 per cent. 
in the last twenty-five years, greatly 
outdistancing the increase in the gen- 
eral population in that period. 

“There have been changes this 
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year in almost all departments of 
schools from the normal to kinder- 
garten. In the normal school the 
course has been materially changed 
from one of two years to three. A 
committee from Harvard University 
has passed on our first-year course 
and has approved it as of college 
standard and of such merit that it 
is accredited for ‘associate of arts’ de- 
gree. This is a remarkable triumph 
for the normal school. 

“In the high schools the most note- 
worthy change has been in the com- 
mercial course. Hitherto the course 
equipped the student only in a gen- 
eral way. This year, with the ap- 
nointment of a co-ordinator between 
the school and the store courses in 
salesmanship have been provided for 
those who go into the distributive de- 
partments. This is an innovation 
and will be operative in September. 

“For those who wish to fit for 
clerical positions, the Roxbury High 
School has been set aside with 
courses such as are provided by the 
best specialty schools of business 
methods, The general commercial 
course has been open to criticism 
that its training was not sufficient. The 
clerical high school will give the 
best that the country affords. 

“An arrangement has been made 
in the high schools for those who 


wish to specialize in art. The stu- 
dent will spend afternoons at the Art 
Museum. This should stimulate 


great interest for art training. Those 
who have noticeable attainments for 
this branch will be given scholarships 
for training in portrait, art, or applied 
design. 

“A similar reconstruction is being 
made in music, which will become a 
required subject in the first year of 
high school work. 

“Much attention has been given to 
the development at the trade schools. 
The girls’ school has doubled in size 
since its inauguration a few years ago, 
and for the boys we are now building 
a great trade school, which will be 
the biggest in the United States, and 
will accommodate 600 to 1,000 boys 
in eleven different trades. 

“The development of the lingering 
student by work in the special 
classes provided for this type is re- 
markable, especially for those who 
plan to seek employment when they 
reach fourteen years. Employers 
have consented to work with the 
continuation schools toward giving 
their boys and girls time off without 
loss of pay to attend these courses. 

“Our classes for stammerers and 
the partly blind, conducted by speci- 
ally trained teachers, are meeting 
with great success and will be en- 
larged. Much attention will also be 
given to the illiterate foreigners, and 
classes are now being arranged for 
these veople in the North End. 

“We are all working in harmony. 
Our teachers are enthusiastic and 
working together. Committees of 
teachers are at work to make the 
studies more practical, and thev pro- 
pose to eliminate the non-essential 
subjects and define the standards to 
be reached for common subjects.” 

FITCHBURG. This city not only 
led American cities in co-operative 
education, but it is still the American 
ideal. It is a noble tribute to Super- 
intendent Joseph G. Edgerly, who 
retires this year. He is the senior in 
service Of city superintendents. 

LEICESTER. Principal John F. 


Hamlin of Leicester Academy has 
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Accuracy in the 
Measurement of Colors 


Previous methods of color 
measurement have been inacc}- 
a 3 fate. The eye has been the 

Patents—Copyrighst means of estimating color, and 
does not always seealike. What is a particular 
color today to a givem person may not be the same 
color tomorrow, because of over indulgenee in food, 
lack of sleep, etc. The only definite system, which 
makes possible the aceurate matching of colors today, 
tomorrow or any time. 


The Munsell Color System 


It has been adopted” in the public schools of New 
York and other cities; is used by prominent artists, 
leading art schools, universities, colleges and indus- 
trial laboratories, 
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announced that he will resign at the 
end of the present year to-go into 
business. 

CHELSEA. Superintendent 
Frank E. Parlin has been re-elected 
for another year and increases in 
salaries averaging $50 have been 
voted. 

SWAMPSCOTT. Superintend- 
ent Eldridge Smith has resigned his 
position here to accept a similar posi- 
tion in Groton. 

SPRINGFIELD. Eleven young 
men and one woman, representing 
Six nationalities received diplomas in 
connection with the commencement 
exercises of the International Col- 
lege here early in June. 


CONNECTICUT. 
HARTFORD. Superintendent 
Thomas 'S.» Weaver has’ been unani- 
mously re-elected here for his four- 
teenth consecutive term. 


Emerson B. Savery, instructor of 
manual training in this city has just 
been elected to a position in Orange, 
New Jersey. He will become in- 
structor of manual training and ele- 
mentary subjects at Carteret Acad- 
emy. Mr. Savery was formerly prin- 
cipal of the Israel Putnam School at 
Putnam, Conn. 

MIDDLETOWN. Superintend- 
ent W. A. Wheatley has been re- 
lected and his salary increased to 
$3,100. 7 


RHODE ISLAND 
NEWPORT. The Board of Edu 
cation unanimously put the school in 
line with the best modern action by 
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passing the following six votes:— 

First—That, in accordance with 
the custom of practically the whole 
country, an eight-grade system for 
the elementary schools shall be es- 
tablished by eliminating the ninth 
grade. 

Second—That for the school year 
1914-1915, the children now in the 
kindergartens who have attended at 
least two-thirds of the sessions may 
be promoted to Grade 1; but no other 
children shall enter Grade 1 until 
they are six years old. This age is 
the standard for eight-grade sys- 
tems. 

Third—That after the opening of 
schools next September, the pupils of 
the elementary schools shall be 
divided in each room into at least two 
divisions so that semi-annual promo- 
tions may be made as soon as the 
school accommodations permit. 

Fourth—That the superintendent 
shall be authorized to arrange for a 
gradual change in the curriculum and 
in the grades so that a beginning may 
be made next September. 

Fifth—That next September the en- 
tering class of the high school be of- 
fered a course of six periods (with a 
diploma value of three points) in 
household arts. The intent is that in 
September, 1915, this course shall be 
extended to the next higher grade 

Sixth—That the new elementary 
building shall be planned for manual 
and household arts for the higher 
grammar grades. 


PROVIDENCE. Brown Univer- 
sity completed 150 years of its history 
with the commencement exercises 
this year. Two hundred degrees 
were awarded. including Bachelor’s 
degrees to 106 men and fifty women, 


27 Masters of Arts, 3 Masters of Sci 
ence, and 5 Doctors of Philosophy 

Nine honorary degrees were 
awarded, including the degree of 
Doctor of Laws to President Emeri- 
tus Charles W. Eliot of MHarvard; 
Doctor of Science to Doctor L. Em- 
mett Holt, of New York City, author 
of “The Care and Feeding of Chil- 
dren”; Doctor of Divinity to Rev 
Thomas R. Slicer of New York, Rev 
William E. Gardner of the Board of 
Religious Education, New York, and 
Rev. Herman W. Watjen of Warren, 
R. I.; Doctor of Literature to Pro- 
fessor Vernon P. Squires of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, and Henry 
R. Palmer, editor of the Evening 
Bulletin, Providence; and Master of 
Arts to Richard B. Comstock and 
Mrs. Eliza G. Radeke of Providence 

The chief after-dinner addresses 
were given by Président Emeritus 
Eliot of Harvard and Professor Ver- 
non P. Squires of the University of 
North Dakota. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Associate 
Superintendent Edson is to give two 
courses in school administration at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity Summer School, beginninz 
July 6 

District Superintendent _ Bardwell 
is to give a course in school manage- 
ment and a course in .secondary 
school problems at the Dartmouth 
College Summer School beginning 
July 7. 

_ALBANY Significant points in 
New York educational legislation of 
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the last ten years were pointed out 
by Dr. Finnegan for the benefit of 
those who were making the new 
school law of Ohio recently, as fol- 
lows :— 

1. The unification act of 1904, by 
which the two state departments ad- 
ministering the educational activities 
of the state were consolidated into 
oné department known as the Edu- 
cation Department. 

2. The enactment of a revised edu- 
cation law. 

3...An appropriation of $5,000,000 
for the construction of the State Edu- 
cation Building, to be devoted ex- 
clusively to the State Education De- 
partment. 

4. The act& providing for a sys- 
tem of industrial and vocational edu- 
cation to be incorporated into and 
made a part of the regular public 
school system. 

5. Appropriations for the recon- 
struction of the buildings of the State 
Normal! College and five state nor- 
mal schools. 

6. Revising the law relating to 
training classes and training schools 
and increasing the appropriation in 
support thereof. 

‘. The abolition of the old politi- 
cal office of school commissioner and 
substituting therefore the present 
system of professional supervision 
under district superintendents. 

8 The enactment of a teachers’ 
retirement law, applicable to the en- 
tire state. 

9, The law extending the compul- 
sory education law so that it covers 
the entire period in which the public 
schools of a city or district are in 
session, and whieh also requires the 
completion of six years of the ele- 
mentary school course before a child 
may be legally employed while school 
is in session. 

10. The law extending the school 
term throughout country school dis- 
tricts, to thirty-six weeks and pro- 
viding that all rural schools shall 
open annually on the first Tuesday of 


September. 
ll, The law providing for the 
medical inspection of pupils in all 


the public schools of the state out- 
side of cities of the first class. 

12. The law authorizing part-time 
or continuation schools, schools of 
aericulture, which may employ teach- 
ers throughout the entire year, and 


also authorizing state aid to evening 
vocational schools. 

13. The law providing for the con- 
solidation of countfy school ,districts 
by vote of the qualified electors and 
for the apportionment to the consolli- 
dated district of the aggregate 
amount which is now apportioned to 
the several districts in separate sums, 
thus giving the consolidated dis- 
tricts“more pupils, a greater amount 
of taxable property, a larger allot- 
ment of state funds, and enabling the 
district to maintain a better school 
at an expense less than that.ineurred 
for the maintenance of the several 
separate schools and without in- 
creased expense to the state. 

14. The law providing for tempo- 
rary schools for the accommodation 
of children and adults residing in 
camps established near large public 
works. 

15. The law extending the use of 
school buildings to the public, for 
playground or for agricultural, ath- 
letic, and social centre purposes or 
for public meetings and _ entertain- 
ments and authorizing school districts 
and cities to make appropriations for 
such purposes. 

16. The state scholarship law, cre- 
ating 750 scholarships to be awarded 
to graduates of the secondary insti- 
tutions of the state, in accordance 
with their scholarship rank, and con- 
ferring on those receiving such schol- 
arships the right to attend any ap- 
proved college or university in the 
state and to receive annually from 
the state $100 for four years to be 
used in meeting college expenses. 

17. An act creating a Division of 
History and a Division of Public 
Records in the State Education De- 
partment and requiring custodians of 
public records to exercise greater 


care in properly protecting such 
records. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
NORRISTOWN. J. Horace 


Landis was re-elected superintendent 
of Montgomery County at $5,000. 
READING. The boys outnumber 
the girls in the high school here. 
MANSFIELD. Dr. Henderson of 
the University of Michigan declined 
the offer of the principalship of the 
State Normal School here, and Dr. 
William R. Straughan, superintend- 


ent at Duboise, Pennsylvania, suc- 
ceeds Dr. Andrew Thomas Smith, 
who ‘went to Clarion State Normal 
School and then to the Thomas Nor- 
mal Training School of Detroit, 
Michigan, at a salary more than 
double that which he received here, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
CHESTER. J. C. Timberman’ 
tells of a certain school in his state 
where forty pupils were enrolled. All 
forty pupils attended school the six 
months..reguired by the compulsory 
attendance law, but ten stayed away 


the last three months of school. 
“Now it cost just as much,” argues 
Mr. Timberman, “to operate this 


school the last three months with the 
reduced attendance as it did when the 
entire forty attended. There is a loss 
of twenty-five per cent. of the en- 
tire expense of the school. The 
teacher receives $55; and _ twenty- 
five per cent. of $55 is $13.75 per 
month loss. |Multiply this by three 
and you get a loss of $41.25 for three 
months. The district has eighteen 
schools. The taxpayers, therefore, 
lose $41.25 multiplied by 18, or $742.50 
each year, through a weak compul- 
sory education law and negligent par- 


ents. Do you think any private busi- 
ness would permit such a_ willful 
waste? If such criminal waste is not 


good for private business, why do we 
permit it in public business. 





SOUTHERN 


TENNESSEE. 

Hawkins County recently accom- 
plished a notable feat in consolida- 
tion. Four schools were consolidated, 
and the new building provided is a 
$4,500 stricture with six acres of 
good land, located on a pike road. 
Two of the old schools were con- 
verted into a residence for the prin- 
cipal. The land was donated with 
the understanding that it should be 
worked as a demonstration school 
farm. The principal hired for 
twelve months in the year. 


STATES. 


is 





NORTH CAROLINA. 
SALEMBURG. County Superin- 
tendent L. L. Matthews’ energy and 
industry have been rewarded in the 
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selection of Salemburg as the first 
place in the state to establish a 
“model rural community,” a pattern 
of rural uplift work. The plan was 
worked out at a meeting early in 
April when there were joint confer- 
ences of the various agencies work- 
ing for rural uplift representing the 
State Departments of Education, 
Agriculture, and Health, the Na- 
tional Department of Agriculture, 
the Rockefeller Sanitary Commission 
and the Southern Education Board. 

The first step in the work of de- 
veloping the model community is to 
be a scientific community survey in 
health conditions, agricultural, educa- 
tional and social conditions. A sani- 
tary engineer with a capable assist- 
ant has been sent to Salemburg by 
the State Board of Health, and will 
reside in the community for an in- 
definite number of years, giving his 
whole time to preventative health 
work and the removing of conditions 
which might make for disease. 

The woman’s work, as outlined by 
Mrs. Jane McKimmon in the meeting 
April 2, contemplates the securing of 
instruction in cooking for the 
women and girls; the encouragement 
of needle-work, practical sewing, and 
rug and counterpane weaving; the 
improving of home conditions by 
the installation as rapidly as possible 
of water works, electric or acetylene 
lights, and the beautifying of the 
yards with flowers, trees and shrubs; 
the study of and instruction in child 
rearing and care of babies; the spread 
of reading through circulating 
libraries, and the devising of co- 
operative plans for marketing of the 
products which the women of the 
community will make and sell. 

The committee on agriculture will 
direct the study of scientific farming 
methods, with the ultimate aim of se- 
curing a demonstration farm for the 
public school. The committee on 
education will help the county 
authorities in their work. The 
church and morals committee will 
labor for the upbuilding of the 
moral and religious life. The social 
committee will have charge of all en- 
tertainments as picnics, fishing par- 
ties, singing clubs, socials and ball 
games, and are already planning to 
get a moving picture circuit for 
Salemburg. 


LOUISIANA. 


BATON ROUGE. State Superin- 
tendent Harris in a recent official let- 
ter commends the Natchitoches Par- 
ish School Board for inviting the 
country boys from all sections of the 
parish to assemble for a week to study 
agricultural questions under the di- 
rection of agricultural experts. The 
boys of each rural school elected one 
or more representatives to attend 
this institute. The sixty-eight 
farmer boys were given free enter- 
tainment in the homes of the people 
of Natchitoches. These boys were 
intensely interested in the work of 
the institute and joined intelligently 
and earnestly in the discussion of ag- 
ricultural questions. 





TEXAS. 

HOUSTON. The salaries of 
the teachers have been raised a 
total of $12,000. The maximum sal- 
ary of grade teachers is now $900. 

OKLAHOMA. 

OKLAHOMA CITY. The total 

cost of the public schools of Okla- 
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homa is $8,647,568. The state school 
fund yields $1,250,000, or a per capita 
of $2.25. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

JACKSON. Governor Brewer has 
appointed Superintendent’ W. H 
Smith to succeed Dr. Powers as 
state superintendent on September 
1. Mr. Smith brings to the office a 
wealth of experience gained from ac- 
tual field work and close study of edu- 
cational problems, especially tural 
school problems; and this, with his 
great natural ability and thorough 
professional training, will give him a 
rare insight into the duties of the of- 
fice. Dr. J. N. Powers has accepted 
the chancellorship of the State Uni- 
versity. 

MERIDAN. The School Board 
has set a high standard of require- 
ments for teachers here and _ has 
adopted rigid rules to enforce the 
Standards. 

Only experienced graduates of col- 
leges, approved by the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools shall be employed in the 
high school; provided that this rule 
shall not be construed to prevent the 
re-election of any teacher now ren- 
dering satisfactory service in the high 
school. 

It shall be the policy of the trustees 
to fill vacancies in the high school 
where possible, by promotion from 
our sixth and seventh grades of suc- 
cessful teachers who meet the re- 
quirements stated in Rule 1. 

nly graduates of approved 
colleges with professional training or 
experienced teachers of marked abil- 
ity and pronounced success. as ascer- 
tained by careful investigation by the 
superintendent, shall hereafter be 
employed in the sixth and seventh 
grades. 

It shall be the policy of the 
trustees, where possible, to fill va- 
cancies in the sixth and seventh 
grades by promotion from grades 
below the sixth of worthy aspirants 
already serving our schools. In con- 
sidering such applications, other 
things being equal, the trustees shall 
give preference to graduates of ap- 
proved colleges with professional 
training. 

In grades below the sixth no 
applicant shall hereafter be employed 
who has not had the equivalent of a 
four-years’ high school course with 
either two years training in a reput- 
able normal school or two years of 
successful teaching under competent 
supervision. 

The superintendent shall be re- 
quired to grade the teachers em- 
ployed in the schools as excellent, fair 
Or poor, as the case may be. This 
grading shall be based upon actual 
and repeated observation by the su- 
perintendent of the teacher’s work, 
supplemented by consultation with 
the principal in charge. 

HATTIESBURG. Miss Susie V. 
Powell, assisted by Miss Mary E. 
Cresswell and O. B. Martin of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture held a highly profitable and 
nopular demonstration school at the 
Normal School here for a week in 
the interest of Girls’ Canning Clubs 
and poultry clubs. 





CENTRAL STATES. 
IOWA. 
DES MOINES. Mrs. Hattie 
Moore Mitchell, associated with 
Drake University for some years, 


Examination for [lassachusetts 


Scheol Superintendent’s Certificate 
A public examination of persons wish- 
ing to obtain. the certificate of ap- 
proval of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education for the position of. Super- 
intendent of Schools, in accordance 
with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will 
be held in Boston, June 29 and 36, 
1914. For further fnformation, write 
to the Commissioner of Education, 
Ford Building, Boston, Mass, 


LRT TN AR So me 

TATE NORMAL SCHOCL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sense 

For catalogue, address the Principsa. 
A. ©, Boyden, M. A. 


S™m™rs NORMAL SCHOOL, Saicm 
Massachusetts. ataideanes tah 

Department for the 

technical training of teachers of the 

commercial subjects. J. Ashbery Pip 

man. Principal 

SS 


and’ one of the most gifted speakers 
on the educational platform has be- 
come Dean-of Women.at.the State 
Normal School at Pittsburg, Kan- 
sas. 


SIOUX CITY. This city has 
taken high rank among the cities of 
the state educationally of late and 
when the Northwestern Iowa Asso- 
ciation met here the schools pre- 
sented “Milestones in History,” with 
ninety living pictures of which 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Dr. Philander P. Claxton, 
who was present, made the following 
appreciative comments and sugges- 
tions:— : 

“I was very much interested in 
the presentation of ‘Milestones in 
History,’ I do not remember that 
I have ever seen anything in the way 
of school entertainment that ap- 
pealed to me so much. The idea is 
so good that it ought to be made 
common. If you will have all these 
scenes photographed and will send 
me the negatives, together with a de- 
scription and color of the costumes, I 
will have colored lantern slides made 
from them to be used in lectures in 
city schools in different parts of the 
country. For this purpose, I will 
have several sets made. I will also 
have a set made to be used in the 
stereomonoscope at the Panama- 
Pacific Internationaf Exhibition at 
San Francisco next year. With your 
permission also, I may want to have 
them all printed in a bulletin with a 
description and brief story. I shall 
want your assistance in writing up the 
descriptions and the story with direc- 
tions for getting up the pictures and 
presenting them.” 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Chicago has 54,000 
Lithuanians and claims to be the 
largest Lithuanian city in the world. 
The claim could probably be substan- 
tiated, for Lithuania itself is, gen- 
erally speaking, a land of farms and 
small villages, though Libau is a 
sizeable city. 





MISSOURI. 

JOPLIN. Miss Louise Kirklam, 
principal of the Garfield School, has 
been elected primary supervisor, 
Oklahoma City, and is spending the 
summer in professional study in Chi- 
cago. 

CARTHAGE. The sudden death of 
Superintendent J. M. White, long- 
time superintendent, highly appre- 
ciated professionally, personally, and 
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understood will find employment in 
other states. 

The annual Play Day for Barnes 
County under the auspices of the 
State Normal School and Superin- 
tendent Minnie J. Neilson, has be- 
come one of the great festivals of 
the Northwest. It occurred this 
year May 23 and thousands of people 
from all parts of the county were 
present to see the children in their 
sports and games on the campus of 
the State Normal School. 














‘TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. — 
BOSTON 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies °°" 


Brats & Y,, 156 Fifth Ave, Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 
Was D. C,, 1847 U Street Denver, Col, 508 Colorado Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg 
nein Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 

120 Tromant St., 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY oston; Mass. 


Has first class vacancies now. Recommends for public and private schools 
normal and technical schools, colleges and universities. hepister row fer 
ivt@ 15. We nominate only on reques'. JAMES LEE LOVE, Directer, 








NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
IDAHO.. 

TWIN FALLS. Superintendent 
H. G. Blue, of Burley, who has been 
studying in Chicago University this 
year, succeeds Superintendent O. M 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, 


BUNT AGN T AND SUPERINTENDENTS, As Publishers of **THE ROCKY 

TOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY SCHOOL DIRECTORIES”’, we are in 
ch with nearly all the Schools in Sixteen Western States. WRITE US TO- 
Y for FREE BOOKLET. ~~ SS 
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WILLIAM RUFFER, T\gr. 
wie ee Teachers’ 
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gency in Rocky 


A 
Mountain Region. 


ROCKY NT TEACHERS’ 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, 


DENVER 


COLO 








civically, is a great loss to the city. 
He is to be succeeded by S. H. 
Wood, who has been superintendent 
at Falls City, Nebraska, for seven 
years. 

OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. Cincinnati is con- 
templating the purchase of twenty- 
eight acres of land in the western part 
of the city for its next high school. 
Under its roof will be four depart- 
ments to fit all pupils for some defi- 
nite walk in life. 

Mayor Mitchel of New York 
looked over the school system during 
his recent visit here and declared that 
he was astonished at the scope of the 
work accomplished already. 

Superintendent Cheeny has been 
re-elected for a term of five years and 
his salary increased to $4,750. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. Fréd K. Bliss, for 
fourteen years principal of the De- 
troit University School, has been 
elected principal of the Jackson 
High School to succeed J. B. Ed- 
monson, who resigned to become in- 
spector of high schools for the Uni- 
versity of Michigan 


WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. Professor Chestér 
Lloyd Jones of the University of 
Wisconsin, has gone to South Amer- 
ica to make a study of the methods of 
instruction and government of the 
principle universities of the various 
countries there. 

The main object of this study is to 
ascertain the possibilities of exchang- 
ing professors with the universities 
of South America and to find a bet- 
ter method for determining the 
amount of credit to be given students 
exchanging from them to Wiscon- 
sin. 

He will spend several weeks in 
visiting the different schools of 
Brazil. He then intends to travel 
through Chili, Colombia, Venezeula, 
and Bolivia, and will finally go to 
the Argentine, where he expects to 
put in his heaviest work, especially in 
the schools of Buenos Ayres. 

A report of the work of Professor 
Lioyd-Jones will be handed to the 
Carnegie Institution, together with a 
complete description of. his impres- 
sions of the universities of South 
America. 


KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE. The 1914 Ken- 
tucky General Assembly turned out 
considerable legislation affecting 
educational interests, among it the 
following acts:— 

For State Uniformity of text- 
books. Commission composed of 
the Governor, as chairman, and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
as secretary, together with one mem- 
ber appointed by the Governor from 
the faculty of the State University, 
and the faculty of each of the State 
Normal Schools, and one member 
appointed by the Governor from 
each Annellate District in the State, 
the Commission to be composed of 
twelve members. Cities of the first, 
third and fourth class are exempt, 
and thé adoption for such cities will 
be made under the Textbook Law of 
1910. Cities of the second class are 
exempt and will adopt books under 
the law of 1912. 

An act to establish an insurance 
and annuity fund for teachers in the 
public schools of cities of the second 
class in the State of Kentucky, and 
to regulate the collection, manage- 
ment and disbursement thereof. 

To Extend the Common School 
Term: The State Board of Educa- 
tion is given authority to extend the 
school term to seven months when 
the per capita is declared more than 
$4.75 and extend the term to eight 
oa when the per capita is above 
9.39, 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


VALLEY CITY. The State Sum- 
mer School for teachers to be held 
here June 30 to August 12 is to con- 
clude with one week’s institute for 
the benefit of teachers of the state 
now in the field. Among the large 
list of imstructors and lecturers for 
the week are Dr. W. A. McKeever, 
University of Kansas; Dr. E. J. 
Ward, University of Wisconsin; Pro- 
fessor Ralph L. Johnson, Girard Col- 
lege, Philadelphia; Miss Nan Mil- 
dern of the Ladies’ Home Journal and 
Hon. O. H. Benson of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

North * Dakota’ will this. year lose 
several of its- ablest city superin- 
tendents, among whom are Superin- 
tendent George L. Forster, Williston; 
Superintendent F. L,. Whitney, Graf- 
ton; and Superintendent P. A. Mc- 
Millan, LaMoure, all of whom it is 


Elliott of this city. Mr. Elliott goes 
to Salem, Oregon. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SAN DIEGO. Miss Margery 
Jenkins, head of the cooking depart- 
ment at the high school here, started 
a cooking class for boys this Spring. 
Five periods a week were given over 
to this innovation and the boys were 
taught correct methods of dish wash- 
ing and drying, care of cooking 
utensils, how to prepare simple 
meals, and more especially the odds 
and ends connected with camp life. 

Summer sessions at the San Diego 
Normal School have been so success- 
ful that President Edward L. Hardy 
is going to propose to the next Leg- 
islature that the school be made <n 
all-the-year-round institution. He 
says that the school might well be 
run along the lines of the University 
of Chicago, where the academic year 
is divided into four terms of twelv 
weeks each. A certain number of the 
faculty would take vacations each 
quarter. 


The graduating class this year ex- 
ceeded 100. 


La. 
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with Congressmen were to constrain 
the Senate to hasty action. 


LABOR UPHEAVALS. 


“Labor wars” of a serious charac- 
ter are now in progress in three 
states. In Colorado, nothing but 
the presence of Federal troops in 
considerable numbers prevents fresh 
outbreaks among the coal miners. The 
state militia is completely demoralized 
and if the Federal soldiers were with- 
drawn and the maintenance of order 
again devolved upon the militia, there 
would be bloodshed all. through the 
mining districts. At Butte, Montana 
there has been such serious rioting 
resulting from conflicts between th 
Western Federation of Miners and 
the I. W. W. that Governor Stewart 
has thought it necessary to inquire 
whether, in an emergency. he 
have the assistance of Federal troops 
In Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg, the 
Westinghouse plant has been closed 
by a strike and 3,000 strikers’ pickets 
are patrolling the vicinity to keep out 
possible strike-breakers 
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Educational Association Officers 

Middlesex County (Mass.) Teachers’ 
Association. President, Fred A. 
Pitcher, Chelsea; vice-president, 
Lorne B. Hurlsman of Melrose: M. 
E. Fitzgerald of Cambridge; Miss 
Rhoda Orr of Revere; Henry 
H. Harris of Lowell:  execu- 
tive committee, John W. 
Hutchins of Malden: © Miss  S. 
Carolyn Peabody of Waltham; 
Welles P. Paul of Concord; Samuel 
B. Paul of Newton; E. C, Wixon 
of Winchester; auditor, Miss Sarah 
J. Bullock of Arlington; secretary 
treasurer, Arthur I. Doe of Somer- 
ville. 


Ap. 
al 





Reports and Pamphlets 


Massachusetts Board 
News Bulletin. 

International Institute of Agricul- 
ture. Bureau of Economical and 
Social Intelligence. Monthly 
Bulletin. 146 pp. Distributed by 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 


of Education 


20 pp. 


West Springfield, Mass, 1914 Re- 
port. Superintendent John R. 
Fansey. 458 pp. 

Gary, Indiana. “Old Gary School 
Program.” 4 pp. The ‘Gary 
Schools Use the Children’s Time.” 
12 pp. 


“Flies, Their Anatomy and Their Re- 
lation to Health.” By A. W. Ab- 
rams, University of the State of 
New York. Albany. 5 pp. 

Child Lahor a. National Problem.” 
National Child Labor Committee 
Bulletin III, No. 1. (105 East 
22nd Street, New York City. Price, 
$1.00. 198 pp. 


+ 


MAGAZINES 


—The June Atlantic opens with a de- 
tailed sketch of Victoriano Huerta, 
drawn from life, by an English patent 
lawyer who for the past twenty-five 
years has been living in México City, 

owing wit! interest both the 
srsonnel and policies of Mexican 
vernment “The Influence of the 
f Public Lands,” by William 





~] 
1 CIOSE 


le, is a thoughtful presenta- 


in of one of the most significant of 
American phenomena. Frederick 
Peters the distinguished neurolo- 
gist, contributes “An Exposition of 
Sleep.” Ralph Pulitzer, president of 
The New York World Publishing 
Company, replies to the attack on 


; wspaper Morals,” recently made 
in the Atlantic by Henry L. Mencken. 
Wanted: An American Minister of 


Marine,” is a suggestive contribution 
by an officer of the English Merchant 
Marine. Randolph S. Bourne de- 
Scribes an English experiment in co- 
operative living, and Henry Seidel 
Canby draws a significant moral 


from a description of what has hap- 
pened in Redwood Canyon. Grant 
Showerman’s “Sunday in Andalusia” 
pictures a Spanish holiday, while Jo- 
Seph Husband’s brief paper gives a 
vivid presentation of the significance 
of a giant mill. There are delightful 
stories, 





, 
wr 
Gertrude—“To bad Mildred couldn’t 
come to-night.- She had to stay at 
home to get the baby to sleep.” 


Millicent—“Yes, Mildred told me 
Over the telephone that she could 
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The Schoo! Bulletin Agency has been in operation just thirty years and it ie about to 
publish a handbook with letters from people who iene: hen think the yalue of its 
work, Each week it is publishing in the New England Journal of Fducation one of the 
letters which appear iu the booklet. We weuld be glad to send a copy of the booklet te 
anyon eon request. 

finsted, Conn., August 4, 1913. 
Dear Mr. Bardeen : deers : . 

I Spe te oy you upon the completion of the thirtieth year of your teacher’ agenc 
and = pleasure in saying that 1 hold your work and your recommendations im very biae 
regard. 

In the twelve years during which we have had business relaions I have never hired 
but one poor teacher through your ag@ncy and she was ateacher who bad just registered 
and whom I had to have at short notice. { am pleased te say that you seem to 5¢ aware 
of my needs and a: ways tell me frankly whether you have a satisfactory teacher for what 
Iam able to pay. Tiien too you never have me flooded by hosts of applications as is the 
practice of some of our agencies. 

Personally you look out for my own needs 60 that I feel that 1am notified of vacan.- 
cles in all places which I would care to secure. 

~ I can say with all sincerity that I consider the work done by your agency the best 
done by any firm with whom I deal. rz 

Very Truly, 
Frank E. Fisk, Superintendent 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY 
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CHICA WLINOTS 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


TwPratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers te colleges, publicand private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer; 


MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENC 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Put Gew 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction; peostignomas pone Behoole to pater a tal ps 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY $100, ttf 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, réliable work. Te be 
Phone. No advance fee. 





Bs introducer te ( . 
Schools, and F 








ith ral t ted tor d 
PECIALISTS fight freyeratery ana Normal Sebols and Colones in Posie 
syivania and other States. G 


rade teachers with ability to teach some aPhrevea 
tem ef music and drawing secure es $60 to $79 per month. For farther 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, BR. L. MYERS @ CO., 


information address TH : 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denesr and Atlanta, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENC 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ; cupestos 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free te scheel etals. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprieter 3853 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk, NM, ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Oompetent Teachers. Assists Teacherp 
in Obtainizg Positions. Send fer Bulletin. 
WARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. an Treas, VINCENT B, FISK, Sec'y and Manages, 
81 Chapel! St. Albany N. Y. 





©. A. SCOTT 2&2 O0O0.,;Propricers 
442 Tremont Building, Bostea, 
A superior agency fer 














MADISON 


The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency WISCONSIN 


Manual! and Industria! Subjects; The Arts and Crafts; Physical, Commercial, and Agricultural Branches ; 
Nurses, Librarian$, etc. A national Agency conducted upon the highest professional! basis ; 
under the laws of, and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. 





incorperated 
Personally managed by Willard 
Western Branch: Spekame 














The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, I!!. 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Our bookiet “Teaching asa Basiness” ts of interest te all live 
teachers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 














We have uncqualed facilities for placing 
teachers in every part ef the country. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 


6 Beacen St... Besten, ess 
AGENCY Leng Missenee wetagnene, “~YELTSE am 
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TWO IMPORTANT ISSUES 


July 16 — American Institute of Instruction Number 


The Journal of Education for July 16 will contain a full and interesting ac- 


ae 
sath, 


count of the Cambridge meeting of the oldest teachers’ organizaticn in the 
country, to be held July 1—3. Dr. Winship will be at the meeting and will 
write the report for the Journal of Education. 


July 23 — National Education Association Number 
The following week, July 23, the Journal of Education will be devoted to 
an elaborate report of the annual meeting of the National Educatic., © sscci- 
ation, to be held in St. Paul, July 4—11. . 


ORDER EXTRA COPIES 
of these issues IN ADVANCE 


New England Publishing Company 


6 BEACON STREET - - - : BOSTON, MASS. 









SIMPLE PROBLEMS 
INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR 
GRAMMAR GRADES 
By BRENELLE HUNT 


Principal Model School Department of State Normal Scheol, Bridgewater, Mass 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK IS 
To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which vocational 
efficiency depends. 
To promote intelligent observation and study of common things which skilled labor has produced 


To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with the materials used, basing all mathematical 
computations, whenever possible, on firsthand measurements 


To teach practical things, as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining for 


strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the cost of 
material, wages, estimating, etc 

To utilize the most available material, to smpisize constructive processes, to furnish opportunity 
for mvkiag first-hand msasurements, to draw and intsrpret simple diagrams, to furnish drill in fundamental 


operations and at the same time to give some useful information 










Paper. Price, 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 








NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





